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CONVERSATION V. 


R. Tat was an ingenious argument with which 
you closed our conversation yesterday. 

C. It must have shaken your theory a little. 

R. Perhaps so. And yet it was not quite satisfac- 
tory. Every man, of course, should draw according to 
his investment ; but since all men are born equal, will 
you be so good as to inform me how it happens, that 
one man, on commencing in life, is able to make a 
larger investment than another ? 

C. All men may perhaps be born with equal rights, 
but they are born with very unequal capacities. 

R. And one’s superior natural capacity consists in 
his having houses and lands, shops and tools, sheep 
and cattle, ships and merchandise to invest, while 
another has only his bodily activity ? 

C. 1 do not comprehend you. 

R. You claimed in our conversation yesterday, the 
right to a larger proportion of the income of the co- 
partnership existing between you and your hired man, 
on the ground that your investment was greater than 
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his. I ask, how you were able to make this greater 
investment, and you virtually answer, that it is owing 
to the fact, that you were born with a capacity supe- 
rior to his. Does this superior capacity of yours con- 
sist in the possession of more capital than he has? 

C. My capacity is purely personal, and has no rela- 
tion to my external possessions. But having this su- 
perior natural capacity, I have been able to accumulate 
more than he, and am therefore able now to make lar- 
ger investments than he can. 

#. You assume then, that the differences one sees in 
wealth among men, are all owing to the differences the 
Creator establishes in their natural capacities ? 

C. Certainly . 

R. And since the Deity must have willed these dif- 
ferent capacities, or he would not have suffered them, 
and since inequality in wealth follows as a necessary 
‘consequence of inequality of capacity, you infer that 
it is the will of Providence that some should be rich, 
and others poor? 

C. Precisely. And therefore I contend that in seek- 
ing to bring about equality as to men’s possessions, you 
are wailring against God. 

R. Some men I believe inherit wealth. These in- 
herit, 1 suppose, because they are born with a superior 
natural capacity. The son of a rich man, then, has 
always a larger natural capacity than the son of a poor 
man? 

C. I do not say that. Most of our rich men were 
poor men’s sons. 

R. And yet you tell me that all the differences, 
which exist among men in regard to wealth, are the 
necessary result of their different capacities. If you 
are right in this, it follows as a matter of course, that 
the children of the rich, who become rich by inheri- 
tance, inherit not because they are the children of the 
rich, but because they are born with superior natural 
capacities. 

C. I claim no natural superiority of capacity for the 
children of the rich over the children of the poor. 
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R. Then I suppose you will modify your statement 
a little, and admit that those differences, which are in- 
troduced by the principle of inheritance, are exceptions 
to your general rule, and are not in fact the result of 
unequal capacities ? 

C. Very well. 

#. 1 am aware that the differences introduced by the 
principle of inheritance are not all the differences or 
inequalities which do exist in regard to wealth; but 
still they form directly or indirectly no small portion of 
them. Now will you tell me on what principle you 
legitimate the right of inheritance ? 

C. What! would you deprive me of my right to 
leave what little I may have saved from my hard earn- 
ings to my children? What! would you rob my 
children of their right to inherit the estate of their 
father ? 

R. Nobody, my dear Sir, has any wish to deprive 
you or your children of any right which nature or 
nature’s God may have given you or them. I am not 
among those who would do evil that good may come, 
or who would seek good at the sacrifice of right. Be 
just though the heavens fall, is my motto. Prove that 
what you call your right. is your right, and I certainly 
will respect it. 

C. Have I not a right to do asI will with mine 
own? 

R. No, Sir; you have no right to use your property 
to injure your neighbor, your country, or your fellow- 
men anywhere; you have no right to use it for the 
production of a smaller good, when it is in your power 
to use it for the production of a larger. You are bound 
to be good, and to do good, and not-only to be good a 
little, but in the highest degree possible ; not only to 
do a little good, but the greatest amount of good possi- 
ble. You see, Sir, that what you call yours, is by no 
means yours. You are in relation to all you call yours, 
but God’s steward, and are bound in morals and in 
religion to use it as he commands, that is to say, in 
obedience to the commands of justice and love; and 
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society has the right to force you to use it so. So it 
does not necessarily follow that you have the right to 
leave your estate to your children. 

C. But my children have a right to inherit my es- 
tate. This is a right universally acknowledged, and 
sanctioned by the practice of every age and nation. 

R. A right universally denied and sanctioned by the 
practice of no age or nation. he right of the father 
to disinherit, so far as my information extends, unless 
the Code de Napoleon furnish an exception, is univer- 
sally admitted ; and the right to disinherit negatives 
the right to inherit. 

C. But the hereditary transmission of property is a 
wise and judicious disposition of it. 

FR. Are you sure of that? 

C. What is more natural or reasonable than that I 
should leave my property to my children whom I have 
loved, and whose welfare is dear to me? or what is 
more natural or reasonable, than that my children 
should remain where they were born, amid the scenes 
of their earliest recollection, and enjoy what they had 
themselves assisted in accumulating? The hope of 
leaving something to our children stimulates our exer- 
tions, and the desire to labor for the welfare of our 
children purifies our affections, and makes us greater, 
wiser, and better. It is this which keeps society to- 
gether. Take away the need of laboring for the wel- 
fare of our children, and their dependence on us for 
their support, and the family bond is broken, isolation 
is introduced, and the very elements of society anni- 
hilated. Sir, the wildest and wickedest scheme de- 
visable is that of the abolition of hereditary property. 

R. I have not proposed to abolish it; I have merely 
asked you to show the justice of those mequalities in 
our social condition, which are produced by the heredi- 
tary transmission of property. But let this pass. I am 
not so confident as you seem to be, that the hereditary 
transmission of property is an advantage even to the 
children of the rich; nor am I by any means satisfied, 
that that portion of industry which is stimulated by 
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the wish to leave an estate to one’s children is at all 
desirable. I have heard rich men say, that they con- 
sidered it a very great misfortune for children to inherit 
a large property, and my own observation tends to 
prove that they are right. ‘They who inherit a large 
property are rarely valuable members of the communi- 
ty. Moreover, children who are brought up in the ex- 
pectation of wealth, of inheriting a fortune, rarely 
acquire moral and virtuous habits. They may have a 
blandness and grace of manners, fine taste in dress and 
equipage ; but they have rarely the feelings of moral, 
accountable beings, who are placed here not for their 
own pleasure, but to be good and to do good ; not un- 
frequently are they corrupted by indulgence, by their 
excesses, while still in early youth, and I have some- 
times thought, that the rich father or mother might 
envy the poor widow the feelings with which she con- 
templated her naked, houseless, homeless, fatherless 
boy. These palaces of the rich, had they tongues, 
could tell us tales. ‘These rich dresses, that we envy, 
conceal much. 

Nor can I believe it desirable that a man should 
labor for the purpose of leaving a fortune to his 
children. While he is amassing the estate, in nine 
cases out of ten, his children are acquiring the hab- 
its which least, of all fit them to use it.. There 
was an old acquaintance of mine, Jack Turnpenny. 
Jack was a poor boy, brought up to the trade of a hat- 
ter, and worked some three or four years at hat-mak- 
ing after he was of age. But he had no inclination 
to go through life as a mere mechanic. He felt that 
he was made to be a rich man, and that to be arich 
man he must go into trade. He shut up therefore his 
shop, disposed of his tools, paid up his debts, and 
found himself at the age of twenty-five, in possession 
of just twenty-five dollars in money. With this capi- 
tal he commenced business; after a few years, he 
was able with a friend to establish himself in one of 
our Atlantic cities, and also a mercantile house in one 
of the Canadas. The world seemed to favor Jack ; 
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he grew rich with great rapidity, and became a large 
importer from England, a wholesale dealer, a president 
of a bank, an alderman, an extensive manufacturer 
and woolgrower, and a heavy land-speculator. Thus 
was he when I first formed his acquaintance, some 
dozen years ago. He was a leading man in public 
affairs, a man of high standing, generally courted, and 
envied, and often pointed out as an instance of the 
extreme facility with which in our country a poor man 
may become rich. Jack heard me one day preaching 
my radicalism, and having, above all, known my father 
and been much indebted to him for his early start in 
the world, invited me to his house, and finally told me 
his story. He was now about sixty-five years of age, 
had been twice married, and had ten children, five by 
his first wife and five by his second. His eldest son, 
Frank, was a boy of bright promise, born with a high 
order of intellect, but his early education was neglect- 
ed; his father was too busy to attend to it; and he fell 
early into dissipated habits ; and though his father was 
liberal, his means were inadequate to his expenses. 
To help himself he broke into the strong box of an 
uncle, and escaped the penitentiary only because both 
father and uncle were rich and influential, and disposed 
to hush the matter up. The second son was estab- 
lished in business with a capital of forty thousand dol- 
lars in this very city where we now are. *This cap- 
ital he soon sunk twice over. His father recalled him, 
and obtained a situation for him in South America; 
but all to no purpose. He keeps him now at home, 
and regular by prohibiting all persons from trusting 
him, and by refusing him a single cent of money 
which he may himself control. His third child was a 
daughter, a sweet lovely girl,but she was married to a 
man she could neither love nor esteem, and with whom 
she would not live. His next two children were, one 
of them like the two eldest, a drunkard, and the other, 
having taken it into his head to be a preacher was ex- 
ternally decent. The rest were still young, but prom- 
ising to follow in the footsteps of their seniors. ‘“O,”’ 
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said he to me one day, ‘“O, I have beena fool. If I 
had labored to train up my children in the way they 
should go, instead of laboring to leave them an estab- 
lishment, I had not been desolate now in my old age, 
nor compelled to go down in sorrow to my grave. I 
have ruined my children, damned them for time and 
for eternity. O, I have been a fool, a fool.” Poor 
Jack, poor man, most wretched father, thou wast but 
a type of what most of us are or would be. Thy 
story is less tragic than many that might be told. My 
heart clung to him, for he was miserable. He has 
gone to his long home now. His estate descended to his 
children, who have scattered it to the four winds, and 
who are, as you might expect, themselves, now little 
better than mere vagabonds. You, I presume, are a 
father; would you such a fate for your children ? 

C. Touch not that chord, I pray you. Iam a father, 
and I too have a profligate son, but I hope to be able 
to reclaim him yet. 

R. God forgive me, Sir; you too have grieved. 
Then there is brotherhood between us. May you be 
able to reclaim your son. But suppose you do, the 
end is not yet. There are few families in this country 
which retain wealth for many generations. 

C. That I regard as one of the best features of our 
system, and proves that we can never have a large, over- 
grown, and overshadowing aristocracy. What one 
generation amasses the next disperses, so that the 
grandchildren of the rich man are generally the poor, 
while the grandchildren of the poor have their turn, 
and are the rich. 

R. O, Sir, I begin to lose the respect for you that I 
felt a moment ago. Can your love descend no lower 
than your children? Have you no affection for your 
grandchildren ? And is it not as great an evil for them 
to be left destitute, as for your children, their parents, 
to be so left? O, my brother, you are short-sighted 
and heartless. These poor grandchildren must not only 
endure their poverty, but their poverty must be deep- 
ened by knowing that their parents were once wealthy. 
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It is not the least of our evils in poverty, to feel that 
we are poor and wretched, through the vices, the folly, 
the extravagance of our fathers. I am one of those 
grandchildren. My mother’s father was a man of great 
wealth, and so was my father’s father. My mother 
had eight sisters, and if.J may judge from what they 
were in my early youth, they were women of rare 
beauty and accomplishments. The eldest married 
young, a worthy mechanic, and was disowned by her 
family, but being left a widow in about a year, was re- 
ceived into favor again. She married some two years 
after, an only son of a wealthy merchant. The son, 
expecting his father’s property, made no exertions of 
his own, but lived for some twenty years in virtual 
poverty, when his father died, and bequeathed his 
whole estate to a stranger. Thus he was at the age of 
forty-five, with a wife and six children, with habits of 
idleness, unfitted for any kind of business, and not 
worth a groat. He could not endure it, and disappeared, 
and we have never heard of him since, now some 
twenty-five years. Her second sister married a foreign- 
er, who professed to be a gentleman, who had great 
expectations, which were never realized. She was a 
beautiful woman, and possessed of an uncommon in- 
tellect. She has been a maniac for this twenty years, 
and he died a sot a few years since. My mother was 
the third daughter, possessed of wit, beauty, and feel- 
ing. Hers was accounted a happy marriage. But she 
was left a widow at the age of twenty-six, with five 
children, of which I, the youngest, was but a few 
months old. My father had become bankrupt, and the 
portion which was our due from our maternal grand- 
father’s estate was seized by an uncle, who, under the 
character of executor, suffered none of it ever to come 
to us. A maiden aunt, a sister of my father, left mea 
small property, which enabled me to acquire a little 
education, and for a time to assume a decent rank in 
society. But that I have long since expended in my 
efforts at reform. Another of my mother’s sisters, the 
youngest, I visited a few years since. She too had mar- 
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ried the only son of a rich man; but I found her with 
a family of seven children, living in a miserable hut, 
with only one room not more than twelve feet square, 
in most squalid wretchedness. Her husband was doing 
nothing, would do nothing but wait for his father to 
die. The history of the rest is of a piece with what I 
have given. Of the nearly fourscore grandchildren 
of my mother’s mother, now living, and whose history 
I know, not one is in the least benefited by the wealth 
to which their parents were born heirs. This, Sir, is 
merely a brief sketch of my own family. If you were 
to tax your memory, perhaps you might tell me as 
much. 

C. Ihave no wish to make you my confidant. But 
is there not another class of grandchildren that have 
come up, whose story would be the opposite of 
yours ? 

RR. Perhaps so; but what comfort is that to me and 
my cousins? Property shifts hands, I own ; and there 
are constantly individuals rising and individuals going 
down ; but alas, to go up is not happiness, and to go 
down is misery. This shifting of individuals, which 
seems to you so blessed a thing, serves but to augment 
the sum of the general misery. Every time that prop- 
erty is forced from the hands of one into those of an- 
other, there is untold suffering. We suffer if it is taken 
from us; and if we are those who take it, we suffer, if 
we are human, at the misery we occasion. No, do not 
talk to me of this system of compensations, which 
you conservatives applaud so much. Regarded as 
final, it but aggravates the wretchedness of the com- 
munity. On this point I must read you an article 
which I find in one of the papers you handed me this 
morning. ‘The first part of it bears on a point we dis- 
cussed yesterday ; the last part on the point now under 
consideration. It places the arguments you would use 
in a strong light. 
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“RICH AND POOR.* 


«¢¢ Never was an error more pernicious than that of supposing that 
any separation could be practicable between the interests of the rich 
and the working classes. However selfish may be the disposition of 
the wealthy, they cannot benefit themselves without serving the la- 
borer. Let the rich proprietor improve his land ; let him build houses 
or ships; he must employ the poor; and while it is thus certain that 
the rich cannot serve themselves without serving the laborer, it 
is evident that whenever the rich are injured, the laborer must suffer. 
If the laboring classes are desirous of having the prosperity of the 
country restored, they must sanction all measures tending to reinstate 
our commercial credit, without which the wealthy will be impover- 
ished, and the needy be rendered still more necessitous.’’’ — Pror- 
Hare. 


“One of the features which society has presented within the last 
few years, the most fearful in its aspect, and destined if unremoved to 
be most disastrous in its issue, is its contentions and animosities, its 
divisions into parties, where the dividing line has reference not to 
policy or principle, but condition, where the poor are arrayed against 
the rich, the mechanic against the merchant, the laborer with his 
hands against the laborer with his head. In a community like ours, 
‘where arbitrary distinctions are not admitted, where the fluctuations 
of families is a necessary law of the system, where the poor of to-day 
are the rich of to-morrow, the laborer of to-day the capitalist of to- 
morrow, where few can go back more than a generation without coming 
to un ancestry, poor in wealth, however rich and honorable in virtue, 
and could they look forward as far, would see perhaps a posterity poor 
in both these respects, it seems strange that, in such a community, such 
a division should have ever been suggested or cherished.’ ”’— Christian 
Examiner for July, 1837. 


“These two paragraphs, one from a Professor of Chemistry, we 
believe, in Philadelphia, the other from a grave Divine in our goodly 
city of Boston, may be taken by our readers as a demi-official state- 
ment of the views of the aristocracy concerning the points of social 
science therein touched upon. The truth of these views may not at 
first sight be perceptible to all readers; we must, therefore, be al- 
lowed to occupy some little space in elucidating and verifying 
them. 

“The doctrine set forth in these paragraphs is, that the interests 
of the working classes and those of the rich are one and the same. 
This must be evident to all who are capable of seeing things as they 
are. We may show this by taking the instance of the horse and his 
rider. The interest of the rider is undoubtedly to ride. It is not 
for the interest of the horse, however, to be ridden, you may think ; 
but you think so only because you are short-sighted, and see only 
the surface of things. The interest of the horse is a stable and 
provender. The stable and provender are in the possession of the 
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rider, and the horse can obtain them only by yielding his mouth to 
the bit, and his back to the saddle, and by consenting to be ridden. 
If it be the interest of the horse to obtain a stable and provender, 
as it unquestionably is, then it is the interest of the horse to be 
ridden; and as it is the interest of the rider to ride, it follows irre- 
sistibly, that the interest of the horse and that of the rider are one 
and the same. 

“ Now the interest of the working classes is to obtain what corre- 
sponds to stables and provender for horses. But these stables and 
provender are in the possession of the rich, and can be obtained only 
by working for the rich. If, then, it be the interest of the working 
classes to have stables and provender, as it unquestionably is, then 
it is the interest of the working classes to work for the rich. The 
interest of the rich is of course to have the working classes work 
for them ; consequently it is as clear as any demonstration in Euclid, 
that the interests of the rich and those of the working classes are’ 
identical. 

“ Now is disclosed the wonderful insight into the workings and 
nature of things—of horses and laboring men— possessed by 
this scientific Professor and this grave Divine. The one must have 
carried into the study of political economy the searching analysis 
which belongs to his favorite science, and the other must have 
availed himself of the up-gushing, and spontaneous wisdom so pe- 
culiarly characteristic of Divines, in order to combine the universe 
into one sublime synthesis, in which all variety is swallowed up in 
unity, and all differences of things, all diversity between the horse 
and the rider, the jackass and his driver, cease to be perceptible. It 
is wonderful! 

“¢ Society,’ says the Examiner in continuation, ‘is to be surveyed 
as a whole, and the parts are to be judged by their relation to the 
whole.” If society have a top, unless it be the bottomless pit we 
read of, it must have a bottom; if it have a right side it must have 
a left side; rich men, it must have poor men; the high, it must have 
the low; riders, then the ridden. How absurd for the bottom to 
claim to be the top, the left side to be the right side, the poor to be 
the rich, the low to be the high, the ridden to be riders, (the horse 
would look well riding the man) one part to be another! Here, Jack, 
carry me over that mudhole, so that I need not wet my feet or soil 
my finely polished boots. What, won’t you? Do you say it is not 
for your interest to carry me on your back through the mud? Non- 
sense. You are merely a part of a beautiful and sublime whole. 
You can have no interest contrary to, or separate from, any other 
part. Iam alsoa part of this same beautiful and sublime whole, and 
it is my interest that you take me on your back and carry me safely 
over this mud-hole, so that I shall not wet my feet or soil my finely 
polished boots. It being settled that this is for my interest, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that it is for yours. So no more words, 
but take me on your shoulders instantly, for I am in a hurry, and am 
beginning to grow cold. This reasoning must of course convince 
Jack unless he be avery dunce, as it must be admitted is the case 
with many people. 
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“ Some plain folks might ask, how happens it that the rich own 
all the stables and provender in the world? and what’s the need of 
their owning them all, so that the working classes can have none 
without laboring for the rich? But it is obvious that these questions 
are very impertinent ; and besides, they may be answered, that if the 
rich had not all the stables and provender in the world, they would 
not be the rich, which is a manifest contradiction in terms. Should 
some ask, what need then of- having rich men at all? let them be 
answered in turn, if there were no rich men, who would employ the 
working classes and give them stables and provender for their la- 
bor ?. 

“If anybody should be so stupid as to allege that it is for the inter- 
est of the working classes to get as much stabling and provender for 
their labor as possible, and that it is for the interest of the rich to give 
as little as possible, and therefore infer that the interests of the two 
classes are necessarily hostile; they may be answered, that we have 
already preved that the interests of the two classes are one and 
the same, and the Professor thinks to maintain the contrary is the 
most pernicious error which can be entertained, and the Divine thinks 
nothing is more to be deprecated than such an error, and that the 
evils which flow from it are the greatest calamity that can befall a 
nation. 

“Should some perverse minds still persist and maintain that the 
existence of the two classes, one rich and the other poor, is itself 
inconsistent with justice and republican institutions, that so long as 
the classes coexist in the same community they will be mutually hos- 
tile, and that instead of useless efforts to reconcile them we should 
do away with them, abolish the distinctions of class altogether, and 
thus have neither rich nor poor, the Divine is ready with his reply, 
the ‘order of Providence makes great distinctions in individual 
condition.” The order of Providence makes the distinctions of 
rich and poor, and whoever would do away with these distinctions, 
wars against God. This reply must be satisfactory. 

‘“‘ If, however, there should be here and there a downright infidel, 
not having the fear of the clergy before his eyes, to arraign the 
justice of the Providence which ordains these distinctions, and 
which some are foolish enough to deplore, the sagacious Divine with 
a marvellous foresight, meets them with his ‘System of Compen- 
sations’—a sublime system which, if he could make good his 
claims to it as originator, would secure him an immortality on earth 
hardly less desirable than that which awaits him in the world to 
come. This system may be illustrated in this way: Jack strikes 
Sam, Sam compensates himself by striking Dick; Dick by striking 
Jonathan, and Jonathan by kicking Obadiah, and thus on through 
the whole list of Christian names. It is a system which bears some 
resemblance to the old play in which every one is required to strike 
his next neighbor. It is possible, though’ we have no proof of the 
fact, that the Divine in question, may have been familiar with this 
play in his earlier life, and that he has taken the hint for his system 
from his reminiscences of it. Perhaps he may have taken a hint or 
two from his college recollections. Freshmen are usually (we are 
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told, for thank God, by good fortune we escaped going to college) 
kicked about by the classes above them very much as they 
please; but in a year the Freshman enters a higher class and 
can then kick those below him, in like manner as he had been 
kicked before. 

“This is a beautiful and consoling system. The kickee of to-day 
may be the kickor of to-morrow. My children are poor and slighted 
by my neighbor Longpurse’s children; but my parental affection 
may be perfectly satisfied by the prospect there is that my grand- 
children will treat his grandchildren as his children now treat mine. 
My father was rich and I am poor; but this same Mr. Longpurse’s 
father was poor and he is rich; so I ought to be consoled for my 
poverty, and to count it a great blessing to live in a community 
where ‘the fluctuations of families is a necessary law of the system, 
where the poor of to-day may be the rich of to-morrow, where few, 
can go back a generation without coming to an ancestry, poor in 
wealth, however rich and honorable in virtue, and could they look 
forward as far would see perhaps a posterity poor in both these 
respects.’ What blessed things these same ‘ fluctuations in families’ 
must be! They are almost equal to the principle of ‘Rotation in 
Office,’ 

“We hope our readers will make themselves familiar with this 
doctrine of ‘Compensations.’ We assure them it is thought very 
favorably of by quite a number of the Boston clergy, and Boston 
aristocracy. We are inclined to the opinion that it is the reigning 
doctrine of the city; if so, it is orthodox of course. It probably 
will require some learned dogmatist and scriptural interpreters to 
make it square with-the great doctrine of love which lies at the 
foundation of Christianity ; but Christianity is rather old fashioned 
and somewhat passé in our Metropolis. The doctrine of Compen- 
sations bids fair, therefore, to be in vogue for sometime to come. 
They who are the kickors are well satisfied with it, and as the 
kickees are hoping every day to get into the class of kickors, they 
will not contend very strenuously against it. It would be hard to 
rise to a kickor and then have nobody to kick.” 


But to leave this part of the subject ; I suppose you 
will admit, that our aim as parents should be the real 
good of our children. You and I both have children 
that we love, and that we would leave in the best pos- 
sible condition when we are called from this world to 
another. You are rich. Put are you sure that you 
will be able to leave your children rich? Or if you 
leave them rich, are you sure that they will continue so 
for any length of time? Or if they continue rich, are 
you sure that they will not abuse their riches, and 
prove themselves a curse to their generation? All 
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these are questions which must pass through your 
mind. How do you answer them? 

C. I have not the surety you speak of. Man can be 
certain of nothing that is future. But I trust Provi- 
dence, and hope for the best. 

R. Trust in your wealth, you should say. He who 
trusts in Providence, fears not to do right lest evil 
come to him or his. But can you conceive of no 
greater surety which it is possible to have than that 
you now have? ‘To be brought up with the expecta- 
tion of wealth, and not to receive it, is a serious evil ; 
to have had wealth, and to lose it, is also an evil of 
no small magnitude. Now to both of these evils, 
your children or their children, as the world goes, are 
exposed. Would it not be better that wealth, instead of 
descending as now, and causing this vast amount of evil, 
which we can but deplore, it should descend by such a 
law that all, on starting in life, would receive an equal 
portion, and none more nor less than an equal portion ? 
Then none would be brought up to expect greater 
wealth than they would receive ; consequently no ex- 
pectations would be disappointed. None would fare 
worse than the rest ; consequently your children would 
fare as well as the best, and what more have youa 
right to ask for them? None would be rich; none 
would be poor; none would have enough to live with- 
out moderate labor, and none would have so little as to 
be obliged to live but to labor, as is now the case with 
the immense majority of our race. It would seem that 
under such a state of things, a man might lie down 
in the grave without a fear for the children he leaves 
behind. 

C. So you would introduce a dead level! what do 
you suppose would keep society in motion under such 
a state of things as you imagine ? 

R. Hunger, if you can conceive no higher, holier 
motive. Men will be obliged to labor or starve ; and 
they will be willing to labor, for labor will be honora- 
ble, since all will labor; and pleasant, since it will be 
only what is needed for exercise. 
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C. Well, dream away, but for my part, I think your 
millennium would be but a “ dull dunce.” 

#. You differ im opinion, I perceive, from the wise 
Agur, whose prayer we learned when we were child- 
ren: “Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me 
with food convenient for me; lest I be full and deny 
thee, and say, who is the Lord? Or lest I be poor, 
and steal, and take the name of my God in vain?” * 

C. If you could abolish hereditary property, do you 
suppose that would cure all the ills of society ? 

R. By no means. It would, however, pave the way 
for curing many of them, and the greater part of those - 
which now weigh the heaviest upon us. 


CONVERSATION VI. 


#. Bating the inequality in property traceable to 
the principle of inheritance, the inequalities we meet 
are fairly deducible, you think, from our unequal ca- 
pacities ? 

C. Yes. 

F. You told me the other day that you drew more 
than your hired man because you had made a larger 
investment ; that you had invested houses and lands, 
shops and tools, &c., while he had invested only his 
bodily activity. 

C. True. 

RR. And did you inherit these funds of production, 
as we may call them, which you have invested? 

C. No. I was a poor boy, and have nothing now 
but what I have worked hard for. 

R. Then on commencing in life, your investment of 
capital was no greater than your hired man’s? 

C. No. 

R. Then originally you were entitled to no larger a 
proportion of the gains of the social firm than he? 

C. Well. 


* Proverbs xxx. 8, 9. 
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R. How comes it, then, if every member of society 
receives in exact proportion to his investment, as you 
allege, that you, beginning on a par with your hired 
man, are now able to invest so much more than he? 

C. I have answered your question by suggesting 
the primitive inequality of man’s capacities. 

i. Jam then to infer that you claim a natural ca- 
pacity superior to that of your hired man? 

C. Well. 

R. And it is owing to this superior capacity of yours, 
that you are now richer than he? that you are wealthy 
and he poor ? 

C. Well, go on. 

R. And have you really produced so much more than 
he? or have you merely used your superior capacity in 
the accumulation of wealth? 

C. In the accumulation of wealth unquestionably. 

RR. Do you suppose that you were ever able to pro- 
duce by your own labor more than your hired man? 

C. Probably not. At any kind of labor, he has 
always been able to do as good a day’s work as I. 

R. Then in point of fact, you probably have per- 
formed during your life no more productive labor than 
he? If then he had received all that he produced, and 
you had received no more than you produced, you 
would have been no richer than he ? 

C. Go on. 

FR. This being so, to what end has served your su- 
perior capacity? Has it served any other end than to 
enable you to pocket the proceeds of other’s pro- 
ducing ? 

C. But you forget that I have furnished the capital 
on which they have labored, and my share has been no 
more than capital ought to draw. 

FR. But, my dear Sir, I have been for sometime try- 
ing to ascertain how you came, in the first instance, 
by this capital to invest. You began poor you tell 
me ; when and whence did you, who at first were en- 
titled to no more than your hired man, obtain the 
capital on which you could set him at work? In 
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point of fact, did you ever begin to prosper, to do well, 
that is, to make money, till you began to obtain a pre- 
mium on the labors of others? 

C. Probably not. 

RR. The whole question comes then to this; your 
hired man has had merely the capacity to produce, and 
he remains poor; you have had what is called a busi- 
ness talent, that is, the capacity to transfer to your own 
pockets the proceeds of other’s producing, and are 
rich. 

C. Do you mean to insinuate that a man cannot be- 
come rich without robbing the laborer ? ‘ 

f. Imean to say, Sir, that no man can become rich 
by trade, when he could not by an equal amount of 
labor in the work of production, without robbing 
productive labor of its just reward. If the trader, 
starting with the same amount of capital with the or- 
dinary laborer, can become rich, while the laborer work- 
ing equally as intense, and for as long a time, must 
remain poor, productive labor does not receive what. it 
is entitled to; for a man should receive no higher 
wages for making a bargain, or measuring tape, than 
the laborer for hoeing corn. But I am not disposed to 
continue this discussion to-day. 

C. Why not? 

R. Because were I to do it, I should say some harsh 
things, and disturb your digestion. 

C. Well, and what then ? 

R. A disturbed digestion impairs the sweetness of 
one’s temper, and renders him very disagreeable. 

C. Have you a good digestion ? 

R. For the most part. 

C. Other things than indigestion then make peo- 
ple disagreeable ? 

R. Not many, if any. I have known many a man 
praised for every virtue under heaven, who would have 
been counted a very devil, if anything had occurred 
to disturb his digestion. 

C. Would you make a man’s character depend on 
the state of his bowels? 
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R. I have just listened to a course of Graham Lec- 
tures, and I have resolved never to make up my opin- 
ion of a man’s moral worth, till I have ascertained 
how he digests. Dive into the secrets of a man’s di- 
gestion, if you would know the secret of his character. 
What noble schemes of philanthropy, what strong de- 
votion, and what sweet temperedness shall not a fit of 
indigestion destroy! Wry actions as well as wry faces 
proceed from the gripes. You shall rise in the morn- 
ing, break the heart of your wife, box the ears of your 
favorite boy, scold your most faithful servant, and wish 
your cook to the devil, and yet you shall be the best 
and kindest of husbands, the most indulgent of fath- 
ers, the most considerate of masters, and the easiest 
satisfied with the cook. Whence the contradiction? 
You supped on tripe or turtle-soup, and did not digest 
well. Your Alexanders, Cesars, Napoleons, Byrons, 
Dantons, are men of a bad digestion, and the world is 
indebted to the irritation caused by their indigestion, 
for their famous exploits, whether good or ill, grand 
or pitiable. On the other hand your Shakspeares, Mil- 
tons, Goethes, Wordsworths, are men of a most ex- 
cellent digestion. 

C. And yourself? Shall I not place you among the 
indigesters ? 

R&R. That would be hardly just. And yet time was 
when my digestion was bad enough. Many is the 
time that I have been set down as anill bred, snappish, 
passionate, ever-to-be-avoided fellow, simply because 
my bowels were not in a right state; and I can say 
with truth, that I have never in my life done aught to 
be ashamed of, save when my digestion had been dis- 
turbed. When I commenced my career, my health was 
poor, my stomach was out of order, and the gastric 
juice was not secreted; I was then melancholy by fits, 
sometimes a little crazy, but generally short and crusty ; 
I was most of the time mad, mad with myself and mad 
with the world. 

C. And have not got over your mad fit yet? 

R. Surely I have not had much to cure me. The 
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world has treated me but scurvily, and of the people 
in it few are entitled to my gratitude. Still, 1 am not 
what I was. My digestion is better. The world is 
less dark, and I find now and then a sunny spot, and 
the clouds which obscure my heavens are less dense, 
and here and there break away, and show a little blue 
sky beyond. O, Sir, it is most wretched to travel over 
this fair creation in company with the horrors of indi- 
gestion. My coat is coarse and threadbare, and my 
purse is empty, but it was not always so with me, and 
that it is so now, I am not ashamed. Humanity is 
perhaps the richer for my poverty. In my younger 
days I was a traveller; but a traveller, suffering from 
a bad state of the bowels. I found nothing to please. 
In this country the climate was too hot or too dry, in 
that it was too wet or too cold ; in some countries the 
roads, the coaches, the horses, the drivers, the taverns, 
the cooking; in others the language, the manners, 
the soil, the flocks, and herds, the mountains and 
valleys, the forests and pasture lands, the thunder and 
the lightning, displeased me. Everywhere [I found 
cause to complain, for everywhere I carried that with 
me which created the world I saw; and worse than 
all, I was everywhere taken for an Englishman, a 
circumstance which has since led me to imagine that 
all English travellers have a most miserable digestion. 

C. But I can hardly believe that your digestion 
has much improved. 

R. Yes it has. I look forth on Nature with other 
eyes. This is a glorious world. Everywhere does 
my heart leap to behold the beauty which surrounds 
me. The flowers delight me, and I turn aside my 
foot that I may not bruise the humblest that springs 
up spontaneously in my path. The birds soothe me 
with their wild notes, and hours do I lie in the shade 
listening to their gladsome song. I love Nature, for 
all begins, ends, and is informed with Love. 

C. You forget this when you talk of the rich, and 
represent them as riding or eating the poor. 

R. No;Ido not. I love all animate and inanimate 
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creation. All has a lesson andacharm. But I have 
a mission. I am called to espouse the cause of the 
laboring classes. I have studied their condition in this 
and other countries. My life is devoted to their ser- 
vice ; for them I will live, and if need be die. My 
head is gray with my efforts in their behalf. I have 
grown old, though yet hardly a middle aged man, in 
seeking to elevate their condition. No matter; I de- 
vote myself to their interests without wrath or bitter- 
ness. It is not that I hate, or envy, or despise the more 
favored classes, that I proclaim myself the champion of 
the less favored ; but because with the workingman is 
to-day the cause of Humanity. Humanity goes for- 
ward; through centuries it makes its way, overcomes 
one difficulty, surmounts one obstacle after another, 
gains one position and then another, and onward for- 
‘ever will it march towards its union with God. At 
other times its friends may have been called upon to 
contend for other specific objects. Humanity once re- 
quired the Greeks to beat back the Persians at Marathon 
and Salamis, Alexander to overrun Asia, and mingle 
Western with Eastern civilization ; at another, that the 
Socratic philosophy should be kept alive, that Judaism 
should be destroyed, Christianity installed, Rome over- 
thrown, and the Barbarians of the North brought into 
the civilized family ; at another, that Luther should 
defy the Pope, and philosophers vindicate the sove- 
reignty of Reason, that kings should be decapitated, and 
nobility reduced to the rank of commoners; but now 
Humanity cries out for the elevation of the hand- 
workers, and that the exploitation of man by man shall 
cease. If then I speak for the hand-worker, it is be- 
cause that he to-day is Humanity. His triumph is the 
triumph of the race. What Humanity will demand of 
her servants and friends to-morrow I know not. I only 
know what she demands to-day. I hear her voice, 
which is to me the voice of God, and I dare not hesi- 
tate. I must speak. I am full of words, and I must 
utter myself. But if I speak hot, scalding words, 
words which go to the quick, it is because none other 
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can do justice to myself, or to the work I am sent to 
perform. Grant that my words are exciting, that I 
provoke divisions, and set man against man, lead to a 
fierce, bloody, and protracted war, they proceed from 
love, they are full of love, and shall end in love, in 
love universal and perennial. But I speak in riddles 
to your understanding. You cannot comprehend me. 
To you I am a mass of contradictions which you can- 
not reconcile, a labyrinth of which you have not the 
thread, a riddle whose word is not given you. No 
matter. I cannot explain myself to you. A blind.. 
man cannot be made to comprehend colors. Men, good 
easy men of the world, are not they who can compre- 
hend him of lofty purpose, solemn thought, and kind- 
ling enthusiasm, who feels himself called by an eter- 
nal voice to the achievement of a grand, a glorious 
mission. Ever must he be to them a contradiction and 
a puzzle. 

C. Not at all. All the difficulty is removed by sup- 
posing the state of his digestion varies. 

R. Right. That solves the mystery. Hence learn 
why I contend so earnestly for the improvement of the 
external condition of the laboring classes. 

C. That you may support your digestion on some- 
thing better, more’ substantial than cold potatoes and 
Graham bread, I suppose. 

R. No. But because the state of a man’s mind and 
heart depends very much on his digestion, and his di- 
gestion is intimately connected with his social position. 

C. I am not prepared to admit that. 

R. Say, then, merely that in this mode of being, the 
body, whether it be the whole body, the bowels, stom- 
ach, or brain, exerts a powerful influence over the 
mind. This everybody knows to be true. We also 
know that our external condition, our social position, 
outward circumstances affect the body, to a great de- 
gree determine its condition, and of course the kind of 
influence it must exert over the inner man. What I 
mean is, that physical circumstances do have an im- 
portant influence in making up our character. 
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C. It is the man that makes the circumstances, and 
not the circumstances that make the man. The man 
who has any inborn nobleness of soul will rise superi- 
or to his external condition; he will make everything 
bend to the irresistible energy of his will. Besides, 
virtue consists in struggling with difficulties, and in 
rising superior to them, not in having them cleared 
from.our path. 

R. All this I understand. I shrink not from the 
struggle. I may have struggled as hard as most men. 
Do what we can and there will be the combat, and I 
admit that it is well that we all be inured to the camp. 
I have no hope of realizing in all its fairy features 
either the poet’s dream of the golden age, or the saint’s 
vision of paradise. Do the best we can, make all the 
improvements in our power, and earth will still bear a 
rugged aspect, a stern, forbidding brow; this world 
will always be a scene of trial, where the lesson To bear 
will never come amiss. But this is no reason why 
we should not remove as many obstacles as we can. 
There will always be difficulties enough, and nobody 
need fear that the time will come when there will be 
too little suffering. I have no fears of making the 
world so happy, so free from difficulties, that there will 
be no room for virtue. And besides, your definition 
of virtue, is only a definition of what is virtue under 
certain relations. Virtue consists in overcoming diffi- 
culties, only when difficulties exist. It is virtue to 
relieve suffering, but only when there is suffering. We 
must not suppose virtue becomes impossible when 
suffering ceases, for then what should we do in heav- 
en? The saints would have no virtue. Virtue con- 
sists in the love and realization of goodness. The 
form in which it is to realize it necessarily varies 
with time and space, with circumstances. Virtue 
never changes its nature, but it varies its aspects and 
dress. 

C. I understand nothing of all this. 

R. Lam sorry for that, but let it pass. We are here 
for improvement, for progress. Weare here to be and to 
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do good, and it is our duty to modify, change, or re- 
move altogether, those external circumstances which 
prevent us from being or doing good, which contin- 
ually lead us into temptation and abandon us to evil 
Now, the inequality in men’s external condition, in 
their social position, is the most fruitful source — I 
do not say of suffering, but —of evil, vice, sin, de- 
pravity, which is known. There are few things of 
which we complain that have not their origin in this 
same inequality. 

C. That it holds out many temptations I admit, but 
moral force, religious principle, would prevent its” 
doing any harm. 

R. To talk to a man suffering all the horrors of in- 
digestion, of moral force, of religious principle, were 
talking to the insane man, of reason. ‘This inequality 
throws men into a state in which you cannot bring 
religious principle or moral force to bear upon them. 
Religious principle, moral force, must be in the man 
before it can govern him or aid him. You must cast 
out the devil before you can form Christ within. Christ 
and the devil will not cohabit together. You have 
tried the experiment. You have preached religion and 
morality for ages, exhorted to virtue by a million of 
tongues trained to all the arts of persuasion, and what 
have you achieved? According to your own reckon- 
ing, though mankind were totally depraved at first, 
they have been growing worse ever since. What is 
the use of preaching religion and morality to the rich 
voluptuary, sunk in his sensual pleasures, when he is 
but doing that which everybody desires to do, and 
would do if he could? 

C. I hope you do not mean to treat religion and 
morality with disrespect, especially religion, for with- 
out that society could not exist. 

R. Have no fears on that score. — Would to God 
that you and your caste treated religion and morality 
with one half the respect I do. If ye would but 
practise them, instead of extolling their utility in keep- 
ing the lower orders in submission, I should be 
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thankful. But man has a body as well as a soul, 
and though the soul is the most important, the bodily 
wants are first developed and should be first provided 
for. Give the beggar a supper before you preach him 
a sermon or read him a moral lecture, and a cloak be- 
fore you lead him to church, if you wish to influence 
him. ‘Take away the luxury of the rich, make them 
feel that they are no better, no more favored than the 
rest of the community, if you wish their real prayers 
to be different from his who stood and thanked God 
that he was not as other men. 

C. You approach agrarianism now. 

R. What then? Do you fancy that I am to be de- 
terred from speaking the truth through fear of a bad 
name? ‘There is no charm in names now to exor- 
cise the spirit you dread. Men there are now who 
_pass from words to things;— men there are too, who 
are not afraid to look Truth herself in the face, and 
to utter in a clear, distinct, and firm voice, her most 
startling words. Better beware of applying nick- 
names ;—they sometimes become battle-cries. The 
wood on which you crucify the Reformer becomes the 
sign in which his successors shall conquer. 

But, I am no agrarian, in the sense in which you use 
the term. Yet I am, as you well know, opposed to the 
present unequal distribution of wealth. Its conse- 
quences are most disastrous. It puffs up the rich with 
pride and the lust of the flesh, makes them false, 
hypocritical, atheistical ; and it fills the poor with a sense 
of wrong, with envy, discontent, and useless longings ; 
and I war against it, and will war againgt it, single-hand- 
ed if I must, to the death, if need be. Sir, I am a fol- 
lower of him, whose express mission it was to bring down 
the high, and bring up the low, —to level the moun- 
tain and fill up the valley, to make the crooked straight 
and the rough smooth and even. 

C. What! have you the audacity to pretend that 
Jesus preached such levelling doctrines as you do ? 

R. Ay, have I. Jesus was a sublime Leveller. Ay, 
I repeat it, Jesus was a sublime, a God-commissioned 
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Leveller, and this is wherefore the common people heard 
him gladly, and the chief priests, the scribes, and phar- 
isees, the aristocracy of his age and nation, crucified 
him between two thieves. Why do you turn pale? 
Did you fancy that you had Jesus on your side?) Were 
you dreaming of entertaining him in your gorgeous 
palace, feasting him on your sumptuous diet, and 
lodging him on your bed of down? Poor man! the 
young child was not found in Herod’s palace, nor in 
the mansions of the rich, but wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a manger; and the Son of Man, - 
when on earth, hath not where to lay his head. I see 
you are moved. Not to such as you comes the king- 
dom of heaven ; not to such as you is assurance given 
of being lodged at last by angels in Abraham’s bosom ; 
but of taking up your final abode in hell, with not one 
drop of water to cool your parched tongue. ‘Son, re- 
member,” — these are the words thou must hear, — 
“that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted 
and thou art tormented.” Ay, rage, if you will, but 
there is no alternative. You must either forsake Je- 
sus, whose name you have assumed merely to take 
away your reproach, or submit to his doctrine, and 
become the bold and unflinching advocate of equality. 

€. I shall advccate no such disorganizing, demoral- 
izing, and levelling doctrines, as these you are putting 
forth. 

R. Then take your place with the rch man in hell! 
You will not? No; nor would the young man, who 
came to Jesus to learn what he should do to inherit 
eternal life; for he had large possessions. You are 
too rich to be a follower of Jesus. 

C. You wrong me. I aim to follow him, and I de- 
sire nothing more than to obey his commands. 

R. Then go and sell what you have, give it to the 
poor, and follow him. What! do you hesitate? You 
a Christian? Why, you have large possessions. 

C. This is nonsense. 

R. And did Jesus speak nonsense, when he said, 
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“How hardly shall they that have riches be saved? 
Verily I say unto you, it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven?” 

C. Surely you do not understand that passage lite- 
rally ? 

R. Ay, it comes a little too close, does it? We must 
call in the priest to explain it away, must we? False 
hypocrite, a moment ago you were chiding me for my 
supposed want of respect for religion, and were plum- 
ing yourself on your orthodoxy; but who is the Chris- 
tian now? Who now asks that God’s word may be 
explained away, so that it may not rebuke his ungodly 
practice? There is the written word, the word utter- 
ed by him who was the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
and whom you profess to take as your master. Do 

“you believe him? Do you obey him? No; you know 
you do not. But you acknowledge him for your mas- 
ter, you own yourself accountable to him; go then 
and settle your disobedience with him as best you 
may. 

C. But, I ask again, do you understand the passage 
you have quoted literally ? 

f. Iam not wise enough, Sir, to revise the language 
of the Holy Ghost ; nor am I base enough to be will- 
ing to use any portion of the ingenuity I may possess, 
in smoothing away the reproof his language necessarily 
brings to those who worship mammon and not God, 
and who prefer earth to heaven, or if heaven, solely 
for the gold which lines its pavements. You have 
priests enough, trained to the work of adapting the 
words of God to the peculiar state of your conscience, 
who, in honeyed tones, can soothe it, and with right rev- 
erend unction, allay remorse, and make the respectable 
sinner dream that God will think twice before he 
damns a man of his rank and standing. I, Sir, am no 
hireling preacher ; I receive no fat salary for preaching 
so as not to disturb your slumbers in your softly cush- 
ioned pew. Nor is it my vocation so to preach. You 
are arich man. You have become rich by the labors 
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of others, by trade, by buying cheap and selling dear, 
that is, by cheating at both ends of the bargain; and 
Jesus tells you it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, and I leave you to draw your own 
inferences. 

C. But can no rich man go to heaven? 

R. Not if Jesus speaks truth. 

C. Still, I cannot believe that Jesus meant precisely 
what you infer he did. 

R. I understand him to assert that it was impossible 
for a rich man to have that spirit of self-denial, self- 
sacrifice, without which he could not be his follower, 
or engage with him, in effecting that new order of 
things, which he came to introduce and establish on 
the earth, and which is called the kingdom or reign of 
God. And I assert, to-day, that it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than it is for a rich 
man to engage with me, in my efforts to establish the 
reign of justice and equality. In these efforts I have 
not the rich for my coadjutors. They have large pos- 
sessions, and turn away sorrowful. 

C. Your digestion, I fear, is somewhat impaired to- 
day. You are illiberal, and altogether too censorious. 

R. You rich men may call us laboring men, the 
rabble, the vulgar, the many-headed monster, the swi- 
nish multitude, the scum and offscourings of creation, 
and nobody cries out against your want of charity or 
good taste; but let one of us call you by your right 
names, tell you in plain, forcible words what you are, 
and forthwith your Christian feelings are outraged, we 
are thought to be exceedingly uncharitable, venom- 
ous, and—impolite. But I tell you, ye rich men, 
that while I scorn to feel the least bitterness towards 
you, as I would towards the worm at my feet, I re- 
gard you as worshippers of mammon, as servants of 
the devil, of whom a wise man will expect nothing, 
and over whom the good man must weep with bleed- 
ing heart. 

C. Come, do not grow sentimental, my good fellow, 
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R. My good fellow! who gave you the right to fel- 
low me? Am not I a man, as well as you? and am 
I less a man because my coat is coarser, and my hand 
harder? My good fellow! So you dare speak to me, 
because I advocate opinions not in good repute in the 
gay saloons of the rich and fashionable. But were I 
rich and popular, you would stand in awe of me, and 
feel that you were unworthy to unloose the latchet of 
my shoes. 

C. Forgive me. I meant no offence. 

R. Meant no offence! That is the greatest offence 
of all. Had you felt the respect I am entitled to, you 
could not inadvertently have said aught improper. 
The offence is not in your words, but in the feelings 
which prompt such words, or suffer you to use them. 

C. Say no more. It is foolish for you to be angry 
. at my thoughtlessness. 

R. Angry at you? Poor worm of the dust, do not 
flatter yourself that you can provoke me to anger. I 
can be angry only at him whois my superior, or at 
least my equal, and my equal you are not. 

C. At least not in your aristocratic feelings. 

R. Sir, 1 own that if by aristocratic feelings you 
understand a strong sense of one’s own individuality, 
personal rights and independence, I have them in no 
small abundance, and should despise myself if I had 
not. Iam as proud perhaps in my poverty, as you are 
in your wealth. Of pride I complain not. Be proud, 
if you will, but be proud of what you are, and not of 
what you have. But if you are nothing to be proud of, 
do not fancy that such as I will respect your pride for 
what you have. I can look with as much contempt on 
you, as you can on me, and at the curl of my lip you 
shall feel as much as I at yours. Mine, Sir, in my es- 
timation is not by any means the lower rank. I have 
not yet sunk so low as to esteem a little paltry pelf, 
which the moth may destroy, or the thief break through 
and steal, above true courage, nobleness of purpose, 
rectitude of heart, and the power to live, and suffer, 
and die for God and man. But all this is aside the 
mark. 
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You think rich men may be good men. I would I 
could think so too. I am willing to believe that few 
of them know what they are about, or are conscious of 
the iniquity of the system they uphold. Nor am I dis- 
posed to regard them in intention, touching the motives 
of their conduct, as at all worse than the rest of the 
community. There are few among us who would not 
be rich if they could, and by the very means adopted 
by those who do become rich. Yet, Sir, I hold that 
the possession of great wealth, the condition of the ma- 
jority of mankind being what it is, is incompatible 
with Christianity. 

Look over the world, Sir, behold the great mass of 
mankind, poor and ignorant, all directly or indirectly, 
laboring for a few capitalists. Their labors, in the case 
of each one of them, are far more intense and contin- 
ued for a far longer time than the labors of the rich, 
and yet obtain they but the minimum of human subsis- 
tence, and not always that. They dwell in darkness, 
and sit in the region and shadow of death. Is their 
enlightenment and moral and physical elevation a prime 
motive with you? Are you thinking of doing them 
good when you are compassing sea and land to grow 
rich ? 

Look too at these millions of young immortals daily 
coming into the world, and coming into the world too 
to run the same hopeless career of their parents. 
These young beings are born with noble natures, with 
capacities for all the eloquence of feeling, the sublimi- 
ties of thought, and the majesty of virtue, — of bind- 
ing themselves by the sweet ties of love to their kind, 
and by gratitude and reverence to their Maker. Yet 
on them no star of science ever rises; no day of hope 
ever dawns; the infinity of their nature lies shrouded 
in night, and they grow up with low thoughts, base 
feelings, and grovelling propensities ; with no eyes for 
the beauty which everywhere blooms around them, no 
ears for the sweet music which eternally rings out from 
all nature, and no heart for the bounty which is strewed 
on either hand, even to profusion. To them, nature 
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and nature’s God, this rich and glorious universe, on 
which I could gaze eternally and find fresh delight, 
must le forever colorless and obscure — a mere vacan- 
cy. For them there is on earth nothing but to delve 
to live, and to live but to delve. O, my brother! can 
you behold them born and dying, and ask for them 
nothing better? Was it for such a fate God created 
and sent them hither? 

C. I should be very glad to see those children decently 
educated, and fitted for usefulness and happiness. 

ft. On you and such as you we depend for the 
means of educating them, and putting them in the way 
of attaining their glorious destiny. You have all the 
wealth of the world, and what do you do for these 
young immortals? What sacrifice do you make for 
them? Of what comfort, nay of what luxury you 
-desire for yourself or family, have you ever deprived 
yourself, that you might benefit them ? 

You call yourself’a Christian, and deem me censo- 
rious, uncharitable, venomous, when I tell you that you 
are no Christian. Now, Christianity is easy to come 
at. It commands us to love one another as Jesus loved 
us. We are to love the poorest, the meanest, the vil- 
est of God’s offspring, well enough, if need be, to die 
on the cross for them, as Jesus did for us. You are no 
Christian unless you love these laboring masses, these 
ignorant and wretched children, born to no inheritance 
but toil, ignorance, misery ; unless you feel a craving 
for their welfare that will enable you, though rich, to 
become poor for their sakes, and though held in honor, 
to become of no repute, that you may breathe hope 
into their chilled hearts, and strength into their stiff- 
ened limbs, and life into their souls so long dead. 
You must feel such a longing for their moral, physical, 
and intellectual elevation, that you shall live but for 
them, and find your meat and drink only in securing 
their redemption. Is this the case with you? Is it 
your constant study, how you may benefit them; your 
constant, burning desire to dissipate the night that 
hangs over them, and usher them into the glorious 
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liberty of the sons of God? Why dolI mock? You 
know that you have felt nothing of all this. You can 
live in luxury, tread on the rich carpets of Turkey, 
tinge the light of your halls by the purple silks of In- 
dia, and feast your palates on the dainties culled from 
every clime, while at your next door, the poor mother, 
pale and emaciated, sits watching over her starving 
boy. You a Christian! you spending your thousands 
for your own gratification, steeped in_ selfishness, 
caring for the poor and needy only to use them for 
your own advantage, you, a Christian! you hope for. 
heaven! God Almighty, why then didst thou make a 
hell, and threaten the sinner with eternal vengeance ! 
If there be a being on earth infinitely removed from 
Christ, it is he who in this world of wailing and woe, 
listens to no calls but those of avarice; in this world 
of suffering, degraded Humanity, is intent only on 
growing rich; in this world of poverty and depen- 
dence, studies the condition of the poor and de- 
pendent only for the »purpose of making them the 
instruments of increasing his own wealth and im- 
portance. And such are our rich men. Were you 
to find yourselves in the possession of wealth, if you 
had the spirit of Christ in you, how long would you 
continue rich? MHe, though rich, for our sakes be- 
came poor, and though entitled to reverence as a 
god, for our sakes made himself of no reputation. If 
you had his spirit, you would soon impoverish your- 
selves that you might enrich Humanity, and make 
yourselves of no reputation, that you might raise up 
the poor and needy. But you do not this. The rich 
never can do it and continue to be rich. The rich have 
not then the spirit of Christ. If they have not the 
spirit of Christ, then are they none of his; and if none 
of his, on what can they rest their hopes of accep- 
tance with God? 

I pass over now the means by which men become 
rich; I say nothing of the widows they despoil and 
the orphans they rob; I say nothing of the sweat and 
toil, the hunger and nakedness of the poor slave that 
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toils to feed their avarice ; I say nothing of the wrongs 
of the poor sailor, who braves the tempest and the 
deep, and the fiercer tempests of man’s passions, to 
bring you the rich stuffs out of which you coin your 
wealth ; I pass over all this, and confine myself solely 
to the use you make of your wealth, when once it is 
accumulated. I charge you with using it for your- 
selves, when you should use it for Humanity. I charge 
you with selfishness. You amass wealth to gratify 
yourselves ; you hold it to feed your own vanity ; you 
spend it for your own pleasure; you have no love of 
your race; no deep, burning desire to redeem man. 
You are cold and heartless ; as polished it may be, and 
as impenetrable as marble. You worship the Respecta- 
bilities. You may build the tombs of the prophets, 
and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, but you 
leave the Son of Man, who comes to redeem his race, 
not a stone whereon to lay his head. You contemn 
the just and seek to impede the progress of the right- 
eous; the man who loves his race you count your 
enemy, and the prophet of God a child of Satan. You 
take the name of Jesus on your lips, you build him 
costly houses, you pay liberally his professed ministers, 
you dress his altars in purple and scarlet, and with 
gold and silver, but your heart’s incense you withhold. 
God is not in all your thoughts; your faces never look 
upward to heaven ; your eyes are cast down to the earth, 
and your souls have become of the earth earthy. Man 
of wealth, worm of the dust, who fanciest thou art 
somebody, and deemest thou hast a right to look down 
as from heaven upon the poor and needy, the toil-worn 
and the weary, speed on thy way. Speed on thy way ; 
trust in thy shining dust, in thy respectability and high 
standing, and commanding influence over thy brother 
clay ; pass on unheedingly by the houseless and friend- 
less, or cast them a penny to make their wretchedness 
more palpable; but know that for all this God shall 
bring thee to judgment. Ere thou art aware thy career 
shall be cut short, and thou shalt be ushered into the 
presence of thy Judge. There, poor and naked, must 
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thou stand in the full blaze of eternity, and be seen and 
judged as thou art. There thy wealth will stand thee 
in no stead ; there will be none to applaud thee for thy 
sins, because the sins of a rich man, a man of property 
and standing ; there thou wilt receive the contempt 
thou deservest for having lived for thyself alone, the 
derision thou meritest for having fancied that thou wast 
the centre of the universe, and that all things should 
conspire for thy good. Go. I can endure thy pres- 
ence no longer. 


CONVERSATION VII. 


C. Are you aware of what you do, when you 
charge the vices of individual character to the inequal- 
ities of our social condition ? 

R. I charge to society what you probably charge to 
the individual. The depravities of individual charac- 
ter originate in the depravities of the social state much 
oftener than in the perversity of the individual will. 
1 therefore seek to reform society as one of the means 
of reforming individuals. 

C. You place the cart before the horse. You 
should seek to reform individuals as the means of re- 
forming society. 

R. That is, take the end in order to obtain the 
means. Society is not ultimate. Its improvement is 
never to be regarded as an ultimate good. The proper 
object, and the only proper object, of pursuit, is the 
perfection, or the perfecting, of human nature, in each 
and every individual. The perfection of society is 
useless after this perfection is once attained. Your no- 
tion, although a common one, is unsound. Society 
was made for man, not man for society. Man is par- 
amount to society. Society is subordinate and sub- 
servient, or should be subservient, to man. It has no 
value aside from the aid it gives man in developing and 
perfecting his nature. That social state in which every 
individual has free and full scope for the harmonious 
development and play of all his faculties, is a perfect 
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social state. The present social state is imperfect be- 
cause it does not give this free and full scope, and just 
so far and no farther than it does not give it. 

C. But it is sheer folly to talk of a perfect state of 
society without perfect individuals. 

R. And not the less so, to talk of perfect individu- 
als in an imperfect social state. An imperfect state of 
society, can turn you out only imperfect characters. 

C. Not so. Man is not dependent for his virtue on 
the state of society in which he lives. He can attain 
his growth under all circumstances, and prove himself 
worthy of himself, in spite of circumstances. The 
truly great and good man grows but the more luxuri- 
antly, the more adverse his circumstances. All that 
which the world most dreads and pronounces the great- 
est of evils, he bends under him, moulds to his pur- 

“poses, or converts into the means of enlarging his 
greatness or his goodness. No, Sir; virtue comes 
from within, not from without ; and place it in what 
light you will, it is but the victory of the Inward over 
the Outward. 

R. All this is very fine, very eloquent, and would 
be very true, if men only were good and great; but of 
what avail is it to him who is neither one nor the 
other? ‘The question is not, what one in whom hu- 
man nature is already largely and harmoniously de- 
veloped may do; but how it is to be developed in all 
its energy and glory in those in whom it is now un- 
developed, or but imperfectly developed. Give me the 
self-control, the energy of will, the moral force, of 
your man who masters all outward circumstances, and 
I too will bend all nature beneath me, and compel it to 
minister to my virtue ; but in case I have not this self- 
control, this energy of will, and this moral force, 
how am I to get them? Here is the point which you 
wise men of the church and the world overlook. Cer- 
tain it is, that a large proportion of mankind are defi- 
cient in this moral power, and yet you address them 
all as if they already had it. Their vice consists in 
their not having it; and yet you tell them to make use 
of it as the means of curing their vice! 
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C. You do not state the case correctly. All have it. 

R. If all have it, all do not exercise it; if it be 
in them it is undeveloped. How shall it be devel- 
oped? 

C. Nothing fends more to develop it than these 
very evils of which you complain. God permits this 
to be a world of evil as well as of good, that the evil 
may be the means of calling forth our moral force and 
enlarging the sum of our virtue. 

F. Theory is worthless when unsupported by ex- 
perience. In some cases the sufferings of this world 
unquestionably improve the character of the sufferers ; 
but not in all. In a large majority of cases they have a 
most deteriorating influence. Poverty, sickness, grief, 
misfortune, suffering of whatever name or nature, usu- 
ally hardens the heart, blunts the sensibility, sours the 
temper, and makes the subject of it harsh, peevish, 
morose, and selfish. 

C. It is people’s own fault if it do have that effect. 
They do not make the right use of the afflictions which 
God sends them. 

FR. But does that remove the difficulty? Grant that 
it is their own fault, the question is varied, not an- 
swered. How shall we cure them of that fault? The 
insane man, were, he only so considerate as to exercise 
his reason, would at once be rid of his insanity; but, 
unhappily, the inability to exercise his reason is his in- 
sanity. No doubt men would get along very well, 
were they only to make a right use of evil; but their 
inability to make a right use of evil is the greatest 
evil of all. How will you enable them to make a 
right use of evil? 

C. They can do it if they will. 

R. But suppose they do not will, how will you 
make them will? But is it quite certain, that if they 
do will, they will be able to perform? ‘There are some 
limitations to this omnipotent will of ours, about which 
some folks take it into their heads to talk so much. 
A fit of indigestion, a mistake of your tailor in the cut 
of your coat, a blow on your head by an angry fellow, 
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shall suddenly bring to nought one of the finest omnipo- 
tent wills imaginable. You may will, but a stronger 
arm than yours may hold you back from the perform- 
ance. ‘The drunkard, sober to-day, resolves, with the 
whole energy of his soul, that he will never drink 
again; but he shall find ‘the first gay fellow who in- 
vites him to a social glass able to upset his omnipotent 
will. You may throw away your tobacco-box, and 
swear in the very depth of your being that you will 
never taste the nauseous weed again, but two hours 
shall not elapse before you buy another and roll the 
sweet morsel in your mouth, say your omnipotent will 
what it may to the contrary. Alas, we are feeble om- 
nipotents, when a little indigestion, a glass of toddy, 
or a chew of tobacco can make us forswear ourselves, 
change our firmest resolutions, and do precisely what 
we willed not to do! We are free to will; we may 
willas we please ; but to do, to perform — that is quite 
another affair. There is a stern Necessity which, 
while it leaves To Will unfettered, binds To Do in a 
chain of adamant. We are bound, and struggle as we 
may, we cannot break our chains. We would do good, 
but evil is present with us; and the good that we 
would, we do not, and the evil that we would not, that 
we do. We have all felt the struggle between the 
freedom of the will and the necessity which controls 
our actions. Everywhere do we meet,resistance ; on 
every side are we hemmed in, and every moment, 
though rising to heaven in our wills, are we dragged 
down to hell in our deeds. 

C. Where now is what you have said of man’s 
greatness, his godlike nature and tendency? You 
seem to have a most wonderful facility in contradicting 
yourself. 

R. So you may think; but the contradiction you 
remark exists not in my words, but in human nature. 
Man is at once great and small, wise and foolish, strong 
and feeble, a spirit and a clod of earth, a god anda 
devil. If you fix your eye on one side of him, you 
are struck with his weakness, his nothingness; if on 
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the other, you are equally struck with his greatness, 
his sublime faculties and godlike tendencies. 

What I have just said of his weakness is true, too 
true, as our daily experience proves; but it is not the 
only truth, by no means the whole truth. Under cer- 
tain relations the human will has great energy, and 
seems all-conquering and unconquerable. Yet the 
power, we then ascribe to the will, is more properly 
the power of Faith, which brings the will into harmo- 
ny with the primordial laws of the universe, and 
strengthens it by all the forces of Nature. “If ye had 
faith as a grain of mustard seed,” said Jesus, “ye could ~ 
say unto this mountain, be removed and planted in yon- 
der sea, and it should obey you.” Iam far from being 
able to prescribe the limits of full, undoubting, unwa- 
vering faith. Faith is thaumaturgic in its nature, al- 
ways a miracle-worker, and if we could only under- 
take with a calm and full confidence of success, I have 
little doubt but the meanest of us might work greater 
miracles than any recorded in history. “If ye be- 
lieve,” says Jesus, “ye shall do greater works than 
these.”’ 

There is something in this power of faith, which 
my philosophy has not yet fathomed. By it one’s 
eyes are often opened, and he seems to penetrate the 
profoundest mysteries of the universe, even to the 
essence of the God-head. We mark it in alt our un- 
dertakings. Whatever we attempt, nothing doubting, 
we are almost sure to accomplish. Let me desire as a 
public speaker to produce a certain effect, and let me 
have full confidence that I shall succeed, and I am sure 
not to fail. Let me utter a sentence with my whole 
soul absorbed in it, confident that it is going right to 
the hearts of my hearers, and it goes there, and they 
are electrified. Whenever I am conscious in what I 
am saying of this calm, undoubting faith, I am sure of 
my audience. I no sooner open my lips than I have 
them at my command, and I can do with them as I 
please till 1 cease speaking. More than this ; when I 
have felt this faith in what I was about to utter, I have 
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felt even before uttering it, its etfect upon the assembly, 
and my whole frame has been sensible of something 
approaching an electric shock, and that they and I were 
connected by a sort of magnetic chain. In conversing 
with a friend too, in whom I have full faith, and to 
whom therefore I can speak with entire confidence, I 
have felt the same. Our souls seem to be melted into 
one, to move by one will, and each is strengthened and 
exalted by the combined power of both. Then we 
rise into the upper regions of truth, far above the un- 
aided flight of either. Heaven opens to us, and we 
behold the hidden things of God. Something the 
same is felt when one goes forth in love with nature, 
and yields to her gentle and hallowing influence. We 
inhale power with her fragrant odors, and become con- 
scious of loftier thoughts, of nobler feelings, and we 
form holier resolutions. Our very eyes glow witha 
brighter flame, our countenances assume a heavenlier 
hue, our frame becomes instinct with life and energy, 
and our step free and firm. 

C. Nonsense! what seems to you so wonderful and 
mysterious, is nothing but the power of sympathy 
and imagination. 

RR. Will you be so good, Sir, as to explain to me 
what this power of sympathy is, and this power of im- 
agination? Let us not fancy that we have removed 
our ignorance by giving it a name. I know that this 
power, is under one of its aspects called love, under 
another sympathy, under another imagination, under 
still another faith ; but what it is in itself I know not. 
Pe it, however, what it will, it is demonic, supernat- 
ural, an element in human nature, of which men in all 
ages have caught some glimpses, but of which we have 
as yet had only glimpses. I do not pretend to under- 
stand it. I stand in awe of it both when manifested in 
myself and in others. I regard it as the link which 
connects man with his Creator, and in it we may yet 
perhaps discover the secret of his redemption. 

The history of our race bristles with prodigies. 
These prodigies were once accounted miracles, and 
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supposed to be wrought by the finger of the Divinity ; 
now, an unbelieving age treats them as impostures, 
cheats, fabrications, proving nothing but people’s love 
of the marvellous, and the ease with which they may 
be gulled. I believe them for the most part real. I 
believe that there are times when man has a power 
over the elements, and may make the spirits obey him. 
Who knows but the time will come, when the law by 
which this power operates will be discovered, and this 
power, which has been hitherto irregular and transient, 
will become common and regular in its influence ; and 
therefore bear the marks of a fixed law of nature? ; 

But, this power, be it what it may, 1s by no means 
identical with the human will, nor is it, in my belief, 
strictly speaking a property of human nature. It is an 
overshadowing, an all-pervading Power, most likely 
identical with the Power that creates and sustains the 
universe. We avail ourselves of it, not because it is 
ours, but by placing ourselves in harmony with it, or 
so that it flows as a mighty current through us. 

Now, although I by no means comprehend this 
power, I find in its reality the principle of all my 
efforts at reform. By its light I proceed, and by its 
aid I hope to be able to set the human race forward 
towards a higher and a more glorious destiny. 

Man is a complex being, the junction of two forces. 
He is both active and passive; he acts and is acted 
upon. His power to act is what I term the will. 
This, the proper human power, is unquestionably a 
reality, and must be exerted; but it is not alone suffi- 
cient. As a mere individual relying on my own 
strength alone, I am a feeble creature, and my strivings 
come to nothing. I will nobly, but perform pitiably. 
My will, that is, my own activity, must be brought 
into harmony with the activity of the universe, so that 
what in me are the active and the passive, free will and 
necessity, may conspire to the same end. When you 
would erect a mill, for instance, you so erect it as to 
bring the forces of nature to bear upon and drive your 
machinery. In all handiwork our study is to do the 
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same.* So in all our moral workings, our aim should 
be to place ourselves in such attitudes, that the moral 
forces of the universe shall work for us. “I can. of 
mine own self do nothing; but through Christ, 
strengthening me, I can do all things,” is the testimony 
of an inspired apostle to the doctrine I would establish. 
When once by love, sympathy, faith, I have placed 
myself in harmony with the law of the universe, that 
is, the will of God, my will is reinforced by the will 
of Omnipotence. Then nature, man, God works in me, 
for me, and I can do all things. The elements then 
are mine ; the winds are my messengers, and flames of 
fire my ministers ; for it is no longer I, but God him- 
self that works. 

This must explain to you the contradiction you have 
pointed out. Man acting alone, as a mere individual, 
is weak and pitiable ; in harmony with his race, with 
nature, with God, is the sublime and godlike being I 
have called upon you to love and reverence. 

Understand now the first principle of all real reform. 
You must study to place yourself in harmony with the 
law of the universe, and to avail yourself of the moral 
forces everywhere at work init. The law of your race, 
the law of nature is atranscript of the will of your Crea- 
tor. Whenever you overlook the factitious distine- 
tions of men, and place yourself in harmony with the 
law of Humanity, you are in harmony with God, and 
act with his might to reinforce yours. 

Reformers are weak and inefficient, because they go 
forth in their own strength, because they act from their 
own individuality, without regard to the will of God 
as manifested in the fundamental law of human nature. 
They have then for their aid nothing but their own in- 
dividuality, which is the essence of weakness. You 
can do nothing for man in opposition to the law of 


* See this finely illustrated in its bearing on Art, in a late num- 
ber of the Dial, ina paper entitled “Thoughts on Art,”— a paper 
which some of our wise newspaper critics have attempted to ridi- 
cule for its absurdity, but which is quite creditable to its distin- 
guished author. 
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Humanity. Write if you will a book; bestow upon 
it all the labor, the strength of intellect, and power of 
genius you can, and it shall be counted a small affair, 
unless it meet, in some degree, the sympathies of the 
race, embody some of the views and wishes of man- 
kind. It is purely idiosyncratic in its character. It 
may be read for the purpose of ascertaining your idio- 
syncracies, but for nothing else. It will exert no influ- 
ence ; it will not fasten itself on the public mind, and 
become an integral part of it. You alone produce it ; 
it is your book. 'The human race does not assist at its 
birth, and will not contribute toits growth. No man, 
who stands alone, repels his race, and acts in opposition 
to them, can be a great man or do great things, how- 
ever great he may be as an individual. A great man 
is one whom everybody conspires to make. If you 
cannot enlist the codperation of your race, make your- 
self the focus in which are concentred all their 
thoughts, wishes, sympathies, hopes, and fears, you had 
better give up the idea of being agreat man. You cannot 
be a great man in spite of your race. You can do no- 
thing unless you can secure the aid of your fellow 
beings. What could have been a Washington, or who 
could have been a Washington, without the codperation 
of his race? Or a Napoleon, had he not succeeded in 
securing the codperation of the party in favor of New 
Institutions? So long as Napoleon could secure that 
cooperation he was invincible. He lived and acted in 
concert with Humanity, and was the centre and outlet 
of the general will. As soon as he lost that and sought 
merely an individual, a selfish good, what was he? 
The battle of Waterloo may answer. When Humani- 
ty cooperated with him, we called him a great man ; 
he appeared able to do whatever he willed; he overran 
Europe in mere pastime, took an empire with the ease 
with which one takes his dinner, made and unmade 
kings with less trouble than one shifts his dress. But 
the power he wielded was not his, but Humanity’s. 
Would you learn the power of the individual Napoleon, 
the energy of his will as a simple individual, go see 
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him on his Rock in the Ocean, quarrelling with his jail- 
or about the quality of his wine. All men, as individ- 
uals, are pitiable creatures, the good and great no less 
than the bad and lttle. You can be nothing unless you 
can avail yourself of the codperation of Humanity. 

To bring us or to enable us to come into this harmo- 
ny, there are two forces of which we must avail our- 
selves. The first is our individual will, or voluntary 
striving, the other the influence of society, understand- 
ing the word society, in its largest sense, together 
with its institutions of whatever name or nature. 
This is the influence on man from without. The vol- 
untary strivings must be of two kinds, or have two 
different directions. In the first place we must strive 
to get the command of ourselves, and to bring all 
vur wishes, purposes, feelings, passions, into harmony 
with the law we are to obey. This is what is en- 
joined upon us by the clergy, and moral reformers gen- 
erally, as contradistinguished from social reformers. In 
this we may do something, but not much, as the histo- 
ry of six thousand years abundantly proves, and as our 
own experience of the weakness of our wills but too 
clearly demonstrates. The other direction of our vol- 
untary strivings must be towards society, to the mould- 
ing of the institutions which act upon us. This is the 
direction taken by the social reformers proper. But I, 
who am never satisfied with anything exclusive, con- 
tend for both, and would always combine the moral 
reformers with the social. As a moral reformer, I must 
study to harmonize my own moral nature; as a social 
reformer, I must aim to make all the influences, which 
come from without, push us towards the destiny we 
would accomplish. 

If we look at the world as it is, we shall find that 
the social influences, which act upon us, have a cor- 
rupting tendency. Society, as now organized, tends 
to develop the lower propensities of our nature, and to 
unfit us for obeying the higher law of Humanity; 
stimulates from the first the passions to which we can- 
not yield without moral degradation. All, or nearly 
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all social tendencies, of which we are now the victims, 
serve to stimulate the three passions of love, ambition, 
avarice. 'T’o enjoy love, in its lowest sense, to become 
distinguished and famous, to obtain large possessions, 
are what we are impelled to by the books we read, the 
examples we see, and the influences to which we are 
subjected. These are so early developed in us, that 
if we have any largeness of nature, we are never 
able in after life fully to control them. If we are 
weak beings by nature, possessing the faculties com- 
mon to our nature only in a mediocre degree, we 
may pass along without running into any excess, or’ 
experiencing any great difficulty in maintaining what 
is called self-control. But if we have rich natures, the 
various tendencies which belong to our nature, in their 
highest degree, if we are born nature’s noblemen, with 
the strength and energy of faculties to distinguish our- 
selves from the common level, we either waste our 
lives and suffer the tortures of hell in seeking to re- 
strain our passions, or we run into guilty excesses, and 
create the impression, that a great man is almost neces- 
sarily a great sinner. 

In fact all the influences upon us from without are 
deleterious, and deprive us of moral strength, just in 
proportion as they stimulate our passions. ‘l’empta- 
tions are soon thick around us. We are beset on either 
hand by enemies to our virtue. We are weak and in 
want of help. This help society does not give. She 
multiplies these temptations, reinforces our enemies, then 
leaves us to the combat, and punishes if we do not con- 
quer. She smooths the road to hell, and makes that 
to virtue steep and rugged. 

“facilis descensus averni: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis: 


Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 


Nearly all the instruction we receive tends to 
give the world, the flesh, and the devil dominion 
over us. In our infancy we are hushed by falsehood, 
or quieted by baubles; in youth our brains are drilled 
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out by the priest and pedagogue; and in manhood 
dried up by intercourse with the world. From earli- 
est childhood we are accustomed to see things valued 
in an inverse ratio to their real worth, place, wealth, or 
fashion control the many, and to find regarded as the 
nobility of the race not'’'those who labor honestly and 
efficiently for mankind, but those who have been most 
successful in love, avarice, or ambition. A poor man 
who gets tipsy is brought up before your city police and 
fined or sent to the house of correction; a rich man 
may get drunk in his own house and be carried to his bed 
he knows not when or how, and yet be counted a gen- 
tleman. He who kills but one man is a murderer ; he 
who can kill or cause thousands to be killed is a hero ; 
and everything else in society is of the same stamp. 
Is virtue possible, —I mean virtue beyond the virtue 
_of intention, — is virtue possible in such a state of so- 
ciety? He who would be strictly honest, unless he 
have some capital in advance, must beg or starve. 
Men live by cheating, — grow rich by cheating, — high- 
minded, honorable men, by cheating. A man, by way 
of commerce, may rob, make poor, a thousand widows 
and orphans in some uncivilized island of the ocean, 
and yet be one of our first and most respectable citi- 
zens. And if, out of his superabounding wealth, he 
give a few hundreds to some benevolent society, as old 
sinners formerly made donations to the Church, he shall 
be praised in all the public prints, and held up as one 
whom every young man should study to imitate. He 
who by some strange mischance finds himself encum- 
bered with a conscience somewhat tender, and disposed 
to inquire into the rectitude of his doings, is counted a 
mere simpleton by the business world. Go on ’change, 
into a bank, a broker’s office, a factory, or into any of 
your legislative halls or courts of justice, if you would 
ascertain what are one’s chances of being virtuous in 
society as it is. Or go into the charmed circles of F'ash- 
ion, or into one of your popular churches, if you would 
learn the temptations to sin, which society furnishes 
and will furnish as long as it remains in its present 
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half-civilized state. Fashion makes people afraid to 
act themselves and enjoy themselves in their own way, 
lest their fashionable acquaintances cut them; and the 
church makes them afraid to think freely and utter 
themselves honestly, lest they be turned out of the 
synagogue, and sent to hell before their time. 

C. Come, come, man, you are growing crazy. 

RR. Would to God I were crazy. Would to God 
the evils I see were only the visions of my own disor- 
dered fancy. Would to God all I have uttered were 
but the ravings of the madman. But I fear, Sir, that I 
am but too sane. I fear that it will be found that what ~ 
I say is but too true. I shall not be believed now. I 
know my fate. I know I am doomed to utter prophe- 
cies that will not be believed. Yet I must speak. I 
must lay down my burden, however bitterly I may 
weep to foresee that it will be disregarded. No matter. 
I speak not in wrath; I blame not individuals; I know 
human weakness; I know what men have to combat, 
and my heart bleeds for them. If, as I glance at their 
conduct, I sometimes find my mind growing dark and 
perplexed, and a curse rises in the bitterness of my 
soul to my lips, I check myself, and lay the blame to 
systems and not to individuals. Individuals are our 
brothers; they are made as you and I are; they would 
do good ; the basest of them kindles up at sight of the 
disinterested and the heroic ; the most abandoned love 
virtue, and long to return to their Father’s house and 
hold communion with the wise and good; but alas, 
the temptations to sin are too strong; a false standard 
of worth, a wrongly organized society, mischievous 
social influences hurry them onward and downward to 
hell. O, Sir, I would not censure a single human be- 
ing as an individual. I know not what struggles may 
have torn the bosom of that poor brother they are drag- 
ging to prison, on whom that iron door is soon to be 
closed and those bolts are to be drawn. I know not 
how those, whom society brands as felons, may have 
struggled to be good and great, and till I do, I dare not 
condemn them. The hardened villain, as he was called, 
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who, a few days since was choked to death by law, may 
have started in life wtth a noble ambition, with warm 
and generous sympathies, looking forward to be one of 
the greatest and best of the human race. Had his 
heart been responded to by society, had he found the 
influence needed to bring out in full glory and omnipo- 
tence the infant god within him, who can tell what he 
might not have been? Who can tell the efforts he 
had made, the good resolutions he had formed, and the 
anguish he had suffered, the fire which had burned 
within him, the hell which had consumed him! 0, if 
the hearts of those, we most condemn, were laid open 
to our inspection, could we but see their workings, ex- 
amine their scars, and judge of their conflicts with sin 
and the devil, and know how a word, a thoughtless 
word, a discouraging look, a temptation thrown in 
- their way by that very society which condemns, hangs, 
or imprisons them, has proved their ruin, overpowered 
them, sunk them, as the feather too much broke the 
camel’s back, my life on it, we should find infinitely 
more to commisserate and forgive, than to condemn and 
punish. 

And yet, Sir, do not fancy that Iam a whit more 
charitable than I was yesterday. I admit men are 
weak rather than wicked, and the depravities of their 
character I am disposed to charge to the depravities 
of the social state, rather than to the perversity of their 
wills; nevertheless they are not wholly blameless. 
Man is not wholly a passive being. He can act as well 
as be acted upon. If circumstances act upon him, 
up to a certain extent, he can act upon them, and so 
modify them that their reaction upon him shall be sal- 
utary. I blame individuals, not because they cannot, 
by a mere effort of volition, make themselves high- 
minded and virtuous beings; but because they do not 
exert the moral power given them to mould society, so 
that it may be in harmony with the higher laws of 
man’s nature. I blame you, Sir, as a rich man, that 
instead of making the social influences to which we 
are exposed favorable to the growth of moral excel- 
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lence, you have been intent merely on amassing an 
estate. I blame the learned and the gifted, because 
they devote their learning and gifts, not to the improve- 
ment of man’s social condition, but to their own ag- 
grandisement. I blame politicians and statesmen for 
their selfishness and neglect of the true end of gov- 
ernment, — the elevation of man. 

C. And what would you have these men you blame 
attempt for the elevation of man, as you term it? 

R. Much. But I am fatigued now, and you must 
wait for my answer till I am disposed to give it. 


Art. Il. — The Laboring Classes in the Age of Chiv- 
alry. 


“THe age of Chivalry is gone!” exclaimed Mr. 
Burke in one of those brilliant speeches of his, which, 
entrancing the imagination, led reason captive in her 
train; and a thousand voices have caught the sound, 
reéchoing wherever the English language is spoken — 
“The age of Chivalry is gone !”’? — loudly and mourn- 
fully, as if im its departure, society had incurred some 
strange and irremediable loss. The age of chivalry 
has been bewept and bewailed in poetry and prose. 
Its apotheosis has been sung in every possible metre, 
the disconsolate bards gazing wistfully where it soars 
away among the stars, and no Elijah’s mantle falling 
upon them to bid them revive the departing era. The 
very school-boy to whom that celebrated ‘“ apostrophe 
to the Queen of France” is given as an oratorical ex- 
ercise, catches the sentiment with the style, and lifts 
also his little voice in lamentation. So continually are 
these changes rung in our ears, that we almost invol- 
untarily join the general cry and contribute with full 
throat to swell the melancholy chorus— “The age 
of Chivalry is gone!” 

Chivalry is gone, and thank God for it! Would too 
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we could say that its remains and influences had fol- 
lowed it! It was evil, and its age wasevil. In the 
inscrutable dealings of a wise Providence, it doubtless 
had its uses and its mission. Its mission done, what 
else did it deserve but to be abolished? Conceived in 
sin and brought forth in, iniquity, it could no longer be 
allowed to cumber the earth. Its origin was in that 
ever-flowing fountain of bitter waters, the insane pride 
of the human heart. When the chief of one of those 
savage tribes of the North, which overran the Roman 
empire summoned his men to the field, the caballerus 
or cavalier, who could appear on horseback, looked 
with disdain on his humbler fellow vassal, who could 
only follow the wars on foot. In this simple fact we 
perceive at once the rise and the spirit of chivalry. 
Pedestrianism was the token of inferiority, for human 
nature was the same then as now, when prim ‘ Respec- 
tability, who keeps her gig,’’ dashes along the highway, 
careless what humble footmen are bespattered by her 
hurrying wheels. In process of time, however, it be- 
came something more, the distinction between the two 
classes grew wider as a new form of society was estab- 
lished. ‘The horsemen became more exclusive; and 
we finally see them constituting a distinct order en- 
joying immunities and privileges, which could be en- 
tered only by a regular investiture of the candidate 
with arms by some conspicuous member, after sufficient 
proof of desert had been given. 

But it is not in this aspect that chivalry particularly in- 
terests us. The word, as we use it, is made to signify in 
the main a sentiment originating in this institution and 
pervading and governing society, —a conventional code, 
recognised by the superior classes as their rule of conduct, 
and as such we apply it to the description of individual 
action and character. In this view, chivalry may be 
regarded as threefold, consisting of the sentiments of 
loyalty, knightly honor, and gallantry. Among its 
highest duties was obedience to superiors. When the 
vassal, kneeling before his lord, vowed to be his true 
and faithful man, he resigned the control of all his 
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actions within certain limits, and believed himself 
bound to service by the holiest of ties. Hence blind 
devotion to the commands of a master was cherished 
as a sacred duty, and men resigned themselves to a 
slavish subserviency to usurped authority, submitting 
daily to the most degrading marks of inferiority. It is 
true that the gradation of ranks and the practice of 
sub-infeudation, by giving to the greater vassals still 
others who did homage to them as they to their lords, 
kept alive among them a degree of personal dignity 
and independence inconsistent with the assumption of 
despotic authority by the monarch, as was proved at ~ 
Runnymede. ‘This however was confined to the class 
of barons, and never reached the great mass of the peo- 
ple. For them no right nor liberty was ever dreamed 
of. ‘They recognised the authority of their oppressors 
as valid, and bowed down to it as of divine institution. 
Even among the nobles, the constant practice of hom- 
age could not allow of any true, manly feeling of per- 
sonal freedom. 

The only rule of conduct acknowledged by the 
knight was the law of honor, his only tribunal the 
opinion of his comrades, or of the ladies ; and the only 
punishment he feared was disgrace. No eternal prin- 
ciples of right and wrong were comprehended; an 
empty conventionality was substituted for the law of 
God, and conscience was dethroned, that vanity might 
take her place. If vanity was unwounded, all was 
well. Any derogation from personal dignity was a 
greater evil than the commission of crime. If a 
knight of the Spanish order of the Golden Spur was 
convicted of the exercise of any handicraft art, no 
matter what was the necessity, he was degraded from 
the knighthood; and yet all history proves that he 
might have practised the greatest enormities without 
meeting so heavy a punishment. In such a society 
there could be no high tone of morality, and the gene- 
ral prevalence of rapacity, violence, and licentiousness, 
proves how insufficient was their boasted law of honor. 

The third and only redeeming feature of chival- 
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ry was the position it gave to the gentler sex. In 
all the nations of antiquity, woman was degraded, 
subjected to innumerable restraints, and made man’s 
menial, or the slave of his passions. But now she 
assumed her true rank, and became his equal and 
companion, sharing alike his triumphs and his afflic- 
tions, — inciting him to exertion, calming his ruf- 
fled passions, and soothing his woes. Sentiment 
took the place of appetite; the poetry of love was at 
once created, bestrewing men’s daily walks with new 
life and beauty. “It was,” says Shelley,* ‘as if the 
statues of Apollo and the muses had been endowed 
with life and motion, and walked forth among their 
worshippers; so that earth became peopied with the 
inhabitants of a diviner world. The familiar appear- 
ance and proceedings of life became wonderful and 
- heavenly, and a paradise was created as out of the 
wrecks of Eden.” 

The great object of the true knight, for which he 
exerted all his prowess, was the favor of the maiden to 
whom he had vowed allegiance, and whose colors he 
wore. In the heat of the conflict his exclamation was, 
“Ah, if my lady did but see me now!” and her 
smiles were an ample reward. In this feeling has 
originated all that romance of chivalry, which makes 
it appear to us less a matter of history than a pleasant 
dream, and which serves to hide from us even yet its 
darker features. A new poetry was created. The 
old ballads, which were little more than the rude war- 
songs of barbarians, sometimes rising into almost epic 
erandeur, as in the famous German Nibelungen song, 
but always preserving their iron sternness, gave way to 
the glittering lays of courtly Troubadours and Min- 
nesangers. These were welcome guests in hall and 
bower, singing of knightly exploits and the peas and 
faith of ladies fair. 

Fantastical as was the devotion they pbsitieed and 
loose as was the morality they sometimes inculcated, 
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their lays yet exerted a softening and humanizing in- 
fluence upon society. The gallant knights learned to 
seek for favor by other means than feats of arms, and 
cultivated the gentler arts of life. They vied with 
each other in the brilliancy of their appointments, the 
richness of their apparel, and the splendor of their 
retinue. Luxury produced refinement. Gay tourna- 
ments were established, where they might splinter a 
lance in mimic warfare before the eyes of their ladies, 
charming them with their valor while they dazzled 
them with their magnificence. The splendor of these 
occasions, as described by contemporary authors, al- 
most exceeds our imaginations, and the whole moves 
before us more like the pomp of scenic show than the 
realities of ordinary life. It is this aspect of chivalry 
that we are alone in the habit of regarding; and we 
have dwelt upon it till we have now come to consider 
its era one of gold, the carnival of time, when life it- 
self was but a pastime, and mankind revelled in uni- 
versal gayety, the dull cares of a weary world a while 
forgotten. 

There is another side of the picture, however, al- 
most unnoticed, but which a wiser judgment will deem 
more important, if less agreeable. We are prone to 
regard only the brighter aspect of any particular time 
which does not interfere with our prejudices. Gazing 
upon the beauty of the veil that imagination casts over 
it, we never lift it to see the hideous deformity that 
lies beneath. Even where we know the darkest 
wrong must have obtained, we turn our attention only 
to the fairer features, until it is hid from our view, as 
the later and more refined Egyptians covered with gay 
wreaths of flowers the grinning skeleton that sate in 
naked ghastliness at the festive board of their sterner 
fathers. The pageantry of chivalry was supported at 
no trifling cost. It pertained only to the noble, who 
were indeed clothed in purple and fine linen and fared 
sumptuously every day. But beneath these were the 
mass of the population, the dumb millions from whom 
no voice has reached us, save in those occasional out- 
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breaks of servile desperation so quickly settled by the 
panacea of the sword. ‘These, by their unceasing toil, 
their sweat and blood, maintained that gaudy pomp 
upon which they were allowed to gaze only from the 
distance, bowing submissively to the haughty inso- 
lence of the masters who snatched from them the hard 
produce of their labor, leaving them scarce a suste- 
nance. The productions of the earth were free to all 
save their producers, and the exhausted husbandman, 
worn with toil and stripes, with starvation, brooding 
over his cheerless hovel, lay down to die on fields 
whence the rich harvest had just been gathered into 
the granary of his lord. He that ploughed, ploughed 
not in hope; and the sickle hung heavy in the 
weary hand that could scarce expect to glean even 
the scattered ears of the store it reaped. This too in 

your lamented age of chivalry! ‘It is written in the 
law of Moses,’ says Paul, “thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth 
God take care for oxen?”’* And if for oxen, shall he 
have no regard for those made in his image, groaning 
beneath a yet heavier burden? And if the inarticu- 
late cries and sobbings of a dumb creature in pain in 
the ear of Heaven are prayers, could if be deaf to the 
half-articulate wailings that rose in all Europe for long 
ages from a people sunk in “ dull obstruction,” involved 
in thick darkness of ignorance and superstition, trod- 
den down by the iron heel of military despotism, and 
no ray of light allowed to pierce their gloom to speak 
of hope here or hereafter? Nor can we without sin 
pass lightly by the darker features of that evil time 
and dare to despise its complainings, when the Apostle 
tells us “‘the cries of them that have reaped are en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth.” + 

It possesses, too, another claim upon our attention, 
as Americans. ‘These groaning millions were -our an- 
cestors. We are a colony of European proletaries ; 
for our wide territories have been peopled by the vol- 
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untary expatriation of the industrious classes seeking 
a refuge from oppression and exaction. ‘The nobilities 
and hierarchies of Europe had no hand in our estab- 
lishment, for it was to escape them that our fathers 
dared the perils of the ocean and the forest. Let us 
not then forget the hole of the pit from which we were 
digged, but rejoice in our deliverance, and be thankful 
that for us, even more than for our transatlantic brethren, 
‘“‘the age of chivalry is gone.” 

One of the most fruitful sources of oppression was 
the ostentation of the aristocracy, both lay, and clerical. 
This was carried to the most inordinate extent. The * 
knights were rivals, not alone in arms, but in the cost- 
liness of their apparel, the jewels, gold, and precious 
robes of the East with which they decorated their per- 
sons, their arms, their retainers, even their horses. 
This rivalry was fostered by the rich productions of 
oriental countries made known to Europe by the Cru- 
sades, and reached its height at the famous interview 
between Francis the First and Henry the Eighth, near 
Calais, known as the field of the cloth of Gold,—a 
scene of such unparalleled magnificence as the world 
had never witnessed, and whose gay trappings cost 
many of the nobility of France and England the bulk 
of their estates. Such displays could be supported 
only by grinding the faces of the poor, and exacting 
the last penny from the laborer in the shape of fines, 
tithes, aids, reliefs, taillages, and every other species of 
legalized robbery. ‘They also tended to produce a pro- 
found respect for rank and wealth, and a corresponding 
contempt for honest industry. 

This is one of the most authentic products of chiv- 
alry, and one too which survives in scarcely diminished 
vigor at the present day. The distinction of gentle 
and simple was religiously observed. The noble tow- 
ered above his fellow-men, as a being of a superior 
race. ‘The only profession he could embrace was arms, 
all useful employments being left to men of low birth. 
Yet the men appear to have imparted more baseness to 
their offices, than the offices to them. 'The most me- 
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nial services were not degrading, if paid to one of su- 
perior rank; and important fiefs were often held by 
the performance of such. As remarked by a quaint 
French writer, at a later day, “to serve as a domestic 
is a general humiliation throughout Europe; to be the 
lacquey of a prince isan honor to be bought at the 
price of gold, and a life full of contradictions, humilia- 
tions, torments, and meannesses.””* When the newly 
crowned Emperor of Germany sate at his royal banquet, 
with his electors around him, to use the strong figure 
of Schiller, like the strong choir round the sun in 
Heaven, the Pfalsgraf of the Rhine carried the dishes, 
the Duke of Bohemia acted as cupbearer, and all the 
rest waited in equally servile attitudes. 

Neither indeed could such services be performed by 
any but the noble. At the coronation of Richard the 
Second, John Wiltshire, a citizen of London, claimed, 
in virtue of some old charter, the right of holding the 
towel when the royal hands were washed before dinner. 
His claim to this high station could not be disputed, 
but his rank was too low to admit of his holding it. 
Never before had the college of heralds been in such a 
predicament, and the whole court was in consternation, 
until some subtle wit solved the difficulty, and plain 
John Wiltshire was allowed to perform the much-desir- 
ed duty, by his deputy, the Earl of Cambridge. 

Yet labor was degrading in the extreme, and even 
involved a loss of caste. Had some Louis the Six- 
teenth exercised his talents at lock-making in those 
days, or a Ferdinand the Seventh displayed:his taste in 
embroidery, all the chivalry of his realm would have 
been in commotion. Mills gives an amusing instance 
of the prevalent contempt for mechanical occupations, 
when he tells us, with all seriousness, that the reason 
for the discontinuance of the use of the battle-axe in war 
was, “that the polite and courteous knights thought it 
ungentle to employ a weapon associated with ideas of 
trade ;”’ | —the weapon that had been polluted by the 
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hewing of timber was unfit for the knocking out of 
brains! 'To preserve the distinctions thus created, were 
invented titles of rank, surnames, and heraldic devices. 
The governors of counties appear very early to have 
assumed the names of their provinces, and soon after 
every petty lord affixed to his Christian name that of 
his castle or its nearest town. Surnames originated in 
family pride, sometimes in this way, and at others from 
some trivial circumstance, as that of the royal house 
of Plantagenet, from the broom-plant which its founder 
wore as acrest. But these were not sufficient. Some- 
thing was required which might strike the eye, and 
heraldry was invented. The rude image with which 
the Teutonic savage decorated his shield, as our Indian 
does his person with war-paint, became an evidence of 
rank, and gave rise to the whole art of blazonry. Each 
family had its device, its crest, and its legend, and the 
arms of the individual, by their appropriate quarterings, 
proved how many degrees he was removed from the 
contamination of plebeian blood. 

The effect of all this upon the lower classes was 
necessarily unfavorable. Daily insult was added to 
daily injury. They could not raise their eyes without 
beholding some visible mark of their degradation. 
Everywhere they met the symbols of their inferiority, 
and indeed it has been one of the hardest tasks of suc- 
ceeding ages to overcome these, the spirit and the 
empty forms of feudalism remaining long after its sub- 
stance had departed. ‘The complaints of the represen- 
tatives of the third estate in the States General of 
France, that but one side of the folding doors at Ver- 
sailles was thrown open to admit them to the royal 
presence, have sometimes been cited as an instance of 
inordinate vanity. Considered alone, they may appear 
as such’; but we must recollect that this was a form 
universally understood to imply inferiority, and of 
course appeared a premeditated indignity. It was one 
of the last struggles of feudal arrogance, and the re- 
sentment shown upon the occasion was the natural 
reluctance of men upon whom the promise of a better 
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era had dawned, to submit to the well-known sign of 
their old-world social abasement. That day, when 
George Fox and his humble followers first declared 
themselves forbidden by the Spirit to doff their hats to 
king or kaiser, is among the most notable in the history 
of mankind; for it was the bold proclamation of the 
essential dignity of Man, and the equality of the race. 
Perhaps the most significant scene of the earlier days 
of the French revolution was that meeting of the 
States General when, the king and noblesse having 
covered themselves, the the third estate also clapped on 
their slouched hats; proclaiming, by this simple action, 
more forcibly than any form of words could have done, 
that the old order of things was passing away, and 
that a new power had arisen to govern France. In the 
dark ages, however, these symbols were regarded as 
_ sacred; so that the dull crowd succumbed to what 
appeared an inevitable fate, and glared from lustreless 
eyes on the pomp around them, little dreaming it was 
but their transmuted toil. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, when the 
feudal system was fairly established throughout Europe, 
and chivalry was beginning to display its splendor, the 
population was divided into two classes, — masters and 
slaves. The latter were known as serfs, and from their 
dwelling in little clusters of huts, or villa, on the do- 
main of their lords, as villeins. It is worthy of note, 
as an indication of the spirit of the time, that this term, 
with others used to designate the poor, such as knave 
and churl, has descended to us as a term of reproach, 
used only in the worst sense. The class of serfs had 
been found in servitude by the Germanic tribes, 
when they overran the Empire, or had been reduced 
to it by conquest and violence. Freemen appear also 
to have sold themselves into slavery, during seasons of 
want, to escape starvation. There existed always, in 
France more particularly, a few free allodial proprie- 
tors, not noble, but most of them were obliged to 
acknowledge themselves the vassals of some suzerain, 
in order to escape the rapacity of the nobility at large. 
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A small number of the wealthier purchased safety by 
the payment of an annual fine, and maintained the po- 
sition of clients, rather than of vassals, whence free- 
dom did not necessarily imply nobility. The mass, 
however, were in a state of unmitigated slavery. The 
master had the power of life and death in most cases, 
and in all could imprison his serfs at will, ‘‘ being,” says 
a writer of the time, ‘accountable to none but God.” * 
He had an unbounded right to their labor and its fruits. 
They could be impledged for the payment of debts, or 
sold as merchandise, although sometimes attached to 
the soil, and transferable only with it. They were - 
frequently sold into foreign lands. Shortly after the 
conquest, large numbers of English serfs were sold into 
Scotland and Ireland, and the early merchants of Ven- 
ice made Europeans as plenty in the slave-markets of 
the Saracens, as Georgians are at Constantinople now. 
They could not testify against a freeman in courts of 
justice. They might be branded or marked, so as to 
be more readily identified. And an Anglo-Saxon law 
enjoins every man to ‘“‘ know his own team of men, of 
horses, and of oxen.” Of so little value were they in 
Arragon, that in the case of difficult partition of an 
estate, the sons of the deceased master might resort to 
Solomon’s judgment, and divide the subject of dispute 
in pieces by the\sword. Marriage was unknown 
among them for ages, no priest condescending to bless 
the union, which he taught them to consider a holy 
sacrament. When it was allowed among them, they 
could not wed without the lord’s license, and great pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent their intermarriage with 
those of purer blood. Among the Lombards, the wo- 
man who married aserf might be lawfully killed by 
her relations ; while in France she became a serf also. 
By a law of Pepin, if a freeman married a villein, be- 
lieving her to be free, he might repudiate her at will. 
The Wehrgeld, or as it may be properly termed, the 
price of blood, also affords a curious scale of the com- 
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parative value of the various orders of society. Among 
the Burgundians, the fine for the murder of the Duke 
was 96U solidi, for that of a serf but 20. According 
to the Anglo-Saxon laws, the proportion was still more 
striking, the value of a peasant’s life being to that of 
the king’s, as 1 to 115. ., Even in the same rank, a man 
was valuable in proportion to his wealth. Among the 
Franks, the fine for a Roman tributary was 100 solidi 
if he owned land, 45 if he had none. So in the cere- 
mony of compurgation, the Saxon laws make the oath 
of aman owning twelve hydes of land equivalent to 
that of six churls;—his veracity being supposed to 
increase in the direct ratio of his property. 

Such being their social position, their religious and 
physical condition may easily be imagined, — both of 
utter destitution. No light from above beamed upon 

their benighted souls. The professed followers of him 
who came to preach the gospel to the poor had no 
word of comfort or of hope for them. Their only 
faith was a brutal superstition; their only worship a 
semi-christianized idolatry. 

The most ordinary comforts and conveniences of life 
were unknown to them. If chivalry does appear to us 
a glittering masque, we have here the anti-masque, by 
which our fathers heightened the effect of their shows, 
not indeed in mimic misery, but in all too stern reality. 
Were the magic murror of Cornelius Agrippa no fable, 
and any of us should ask to behold one of our ances- 
tors of this period, we should perhaps find him some 
squalid figure, scarce protected by his scanty robe of 
skins, looking only stupid ferocity from beneath his 
matted shag of hair, bowed with toil, scarred with 
stripes, branded with the visible sign of slavery, the 
iron collar about his neck, crouching in his filthy ken- 
nel over a savage meal. Such indeed were two thirds 
of the population of Europe in the palmy days of chiv- 
alry. 

But all society possesses fortunately a recuperative 
energy, and will work out its own cure sooner or later. 
It may sometimes be effected gradually, sometimes sud- 
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denly, and the remedies required may be of a heroic char- 
acter, as in the destruction of a Roman empire, or a 
French revolution; yet one way or another it will be 
done. This is especially the case with new commu- 
nities, — such as that we are now considering, — with 
their youthful force and vigor. Here, the great pre- 
requisite to all farther amelioration was the emancipa- 
tion of the class of villeins. And this was finally 
accomplished. It constitutes the first grand step in the 
progress of modern European civilization, and although 
comparatively unnoticed, the most important; without , 
which the others would have been worthless, or indeed 
could not have taken place. The means by which it 
was brought about are various, and all interesting. The 
first and most effectual rested with the serfs themselves. 
The lords, constantly employed in war or the chase, 
found it impossible to pay a sufficient degre of atten- 
tion to the laborers scattered over their domains to 
secure their industry, nor could they well employ su- 
perintendents, for none. of noble blood would accept 
the office, and a plebeian might naturally be expected 
to sympathize with his fellows. Rewards for diligence 
were therefore found preferable to punishments for idle- 
ness. ‘Those serfs, whose portions of land produced 
most freely, received at first a gratuity, which, in 
course of time, was converted into regular wages, 
which they might dispose of at their pleasure. In 
some instances an express stipulation was entered into, 
that the reward should depend upon the fertility of the 
soil, the laborer retaining his just proportion of the 
produce, —a practice which still exists in Scotland, 
the landlord providing the stock and. receiving a rent 
in kind. Many serfs thus acquired a considerable 
amount of property, and purchased their freedom ; or, 
being able to stock their own farms, offered the land- 
lord instead of his share a fixed rent in money, —an 
offer which he would willingly accept, as giving him 
a certain revenue and freeing him from the risk of acci- 
dental losses. Agriculture flourished under these cir- 
cumstances, the face of the country was changed, and 
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markets were created. The right of villeins to sepa- 
rate property was tacitly admitted. A demand for im- 
proved lands arose, and the tenant was frequently 
ejected to make way for a higher bidder, before he 
could be remunerated for the improvements he had 
made; whence leases for a term of years came into 
use. By such proceedings, however, the lord acknow- 
ledged the capacity of the laborer to hold property in his 
own right, and thus virtually gave him his freedom. 
Whatever little mechanical art existed was practised by 
slaves. Each manor would have its smith, perhaps its 
miller, carpenter, weaver, or mason. ‘These were often 
employed by the lord and by their fellows, and receiv- 
ed rewards, which accumulating enabled them also to 
purchase freedom. 

But purchase was not the only means of escape. 
-Voluntary emancipation was frequent from several caus- 
es. Any extraordinary service on the part of a villein 
was rewarded with a deed of manumission. Some- 
times they were employed in war, and excited to great- 
er valor by the promise of enfranchisement, as happen- 
ed most frequently in Italy, and in England during the 
wars of the two roses. The clergy also interfered in 
their behalf, and exhorted departing souls to seek for 
peace by freeing those whom they had held in bondage. 
Millar, in his learned treatise on the Origin of Ranks, 
disputes this fact, and asserts boldly, that Christianity 
had no hand in the matter. He even refers to the con- 
dition of Onesimus, as mentioned by Paul, in his epis- 
tle to Philemon, and various other passages of the 
scriptures, to prove that they could not be properly 
used for this purpose ; and he goes so far as to do the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania the honor of declaring, that 
they are the first body of men that ever considered the 
abolition of slavery a duty to religion and humanity. 
In this, however, he is guilty of two capital errors. 
He miscomprehends the whole scope of the sacred 
writings upon the subject, arguing that because Paul 
did not exhort Philemon to free his bondman, he there- 
fore approved the institution of slavery. But the early 
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teachers of our faith mingled the wisdom of the ser- 
pent with the harmlessness of the dove. They hada 
great work to do, and they could not leave their course 
to remove every little grievance by the way-side. 
Their mission was to find an audience in the minds of 
men for those eternal principles of truth and justice, 
which, like good seed sown upon good ground, would 
spring up into celestial life and vigor, and bear a blessed 
fruit through all coming ages. By this means the evils 
complained of would be but the sooner eradicated. 
Jesus has taught us doctrines which lay the axe at the 
root of every despotism upon earth, and which hurl © 
the sceptre and the purple back into the pit from which 
they rose; and yet he told his followers to pay tribute, 
rendering unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. So 
Paul allowed Onesimus to remain in bonds, contented 
to lay the foundations of Christian liberty for future 
generations, without exasperating men by an active 
denunciatory war against existing institutions, and thus 
closing their ears and hearts against his ministry ; — 
an example which it is to be desired that certain well- 
meaning but ill-judging people of our own time would 
imitate. 

Millar also loses sight of the all-important distinction 
between Christianity and the Church. 'The glorious 
teachings of the Bible could not remain altogether hid- 
den, and, wherever known, they produce the appropriate 
effect. The plebeian of the ancient world looked up 
with reverence to the patrician in whose veins ran the 
rich blood of demigods, but the modern serf soon 
learned the origin of his race from a common head. In 
the dim twilight of his prison-house there reached him 
some glimpses of that great Evangile, which taught him 
to consider all men as brethren and children of one 
heavenly Parent, and looking on the differences that 
obtained, he could cry with the bitter exclamation of 
Esau: — ‘‘ Hast thou but one blessing, O my father!” 
Here is the answer to those who would ask what 
Christianity has done for civilization. It is the know- 
ledge of this glorious principle which, working like se- 
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cret fire in the souls of men for centuries, has carried 
us thus far upon our journey, and which will yet lead 
society to its final deliverance. It found its way to the 
hovel of the slave, and the gloomy dungeon and 
charnel-house, where he toiled with no hope of rest 
but the grave, became ‘again a flowery world, with 
bright azure sky, beaming with the spirits of love and 
faith. It dwelt with him too, and fructified abundant- 
ly, until at the rebellion of Wat Tyler chivalry stood 
aghast to hear it proclaimed in that rude couplet, which 
was the peasant’s war-song : — 

When Adam delved and Eva span, 

Where was then the gentleman? 

But for the church so much cannot be said. The 
action of individual prelates or ecclesiastical bodies 
upon the subject would vary according to particular 
interests. There were doubtless among the clergy 
zealous, charitable, and simple-minded men, who would 
seek to improve the condition of their fellow-beings by 
procuring their liberty. The lower classes too, being 
more readily influenced than the turbulent barons, 
priests of a different character would desire their eman- 
cipation in order to set them against their lords. By 
means of their influence, many persons upon their 
deathbeads were induced to manumit their serfs. Deeds 
of this character are still extant, declaring it to be done 
for the remission of the master’s sins, and one dated in 
the fifteenth century commences with the words, sin- 
gular for that age, “seeing that God in the beginning 
made all men by nature equal.” Other instruments 
state that it is done for the love of God, for the good 
of the lord’s soul, or that of some deceased relative. 
Bulls were issued by some of the Popes recommending 
universal emancipation. All those serfs, moreover, who 
took holy orders were freed by that fact, and would 
of course exert their priestly powers to obtain the same 
blessing for their kinsmen. Yet with all this it is 
somewhat remarkable, that throughout Europe the vil- 
leins upon church lands were the last manumitted. It 
was easief to recommend self-sacrifice than to practise 
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it. The priesthood could not easily reconcile itself to 
being shorn of so much grandeur and power, and ac- 
cordingly we have still existing ecclesiastical regula- 
tions denouncing the emancipation of church villeins 
as a sin, and requiring the bishop who should for any 
reason free one, to restore two in his place. Let us 
not, however, do injustice to the church in the middle 
ages. Inefficient as it was, it was nevertheless the only 
moral power of its time, and as such demands our re- 
spect and regard. When the right of the strongest 
prevailed universally, its solitary voice was raised, ap- 
pealing to conscience, and proclaiming a higher law~ 
than that of force.* 

Freedom was obtained also by still other means. 
The crown, in most countries, finding itself encroached 
upon by the insolence of the barons, sought to destroy 
them by elevating a new power in the Third Estate. 
The kings of France converted the service of most of 
the villeins upon their domains into a fixed rent at an 
early day, and gave them other privileges. But their 
most efficient mode of attaining their object was by the 
encouragement of free towns. ‘These acquired char- 
ters from the favor of the king or their lords, or, as was 
most generally the case, by purchase. They soon at- 
tained importance by their manufactures and commerce, 
and fostered by royal patronage, bid defiance to their 
former masters. ‘Their most important privilege was 
that of conferring liberty upon villeins who might take 
refuge within their walls, a year and a day being the 
general period, beyond which they could not be reclaim- 
ed. Some, after thus obtaining citizenship, returned to 
their farms with the power of calling upon their towns 
for assistance in case of attack or injury. Others again 
became free by default on the part of their lords, 
who, by neglecting to exact villein-service for a length 
of time, became unable to prove in a court of justice 
that they or their ancestors had ever received such ser- 
vice from the person claimed or his ancestors. Many 
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cases of this kind occurred at the restoration of peace 
under Henry the Seventh, but the courts favoring the 
villeins, the claims were generally unsuccessful.* 

By these means was European slavery gradually 
abolished. In the twelfth century the master’s power 
over life was extinguished, punishments were more 
moderate, and villeins were allowed to hold separate 
property. In Italy it was declared to have disappeared 
as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The last mention made of it by statute in England, 
was in the reign of Elizabeth, but isolated cases were 
to be met with at a much later date. In Scotland, the 
colliers and salters remained in this miserable state until 
a little more’ than a half century ago. In France it 
prevailed over entire provinces until the Revolution. 

The condition of the laboring community was now 
materially changed. Occupying land at rent or in their 
own right, and receiving fixed wages in money for their 
labor, they were in a degree their own masters, and 
could enjoy the fruits of their industry, which thereby 
received a powerful stimulus. They could no longer 
expect to be maintained by their masters in case of sick- 
ness or old age, and were thus led to greater careful- 
ness and thrift. The condition of ordinary day labor- 
ers was indeed little bettered, but that of merchants 
and mechanics improved rapidly. The latter were 
always highly esteemed, especially those who had a 
knowledge of the finer arts, so that according to the 
Burgundian laws we find the WeArgeld of an expert 
worker in gold as high as that of the intendant of a 
royal domain. As luxury and refinement increased, 
they were still more in demand, and acquired wealth, 
influence, and social standing. So also of merchants. 
The little retail trade originally carried on in the towns, 
expanded into a foreign commerce, especially after the 
crusades had given Europe a knowledge of the rich 
commodities of the East. It was through this traffic 
and their manufactures that the free cities of Italy rose 
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into power and splendor, and that Venice in particular 
attained her unexampled prosperity, and became for a 
time the metropolis of the world, “her merchants 
princes and each deck a throne.” 

One of the most striking features of the time is the 
institution of Guilds, or associations of workmen or 
traders. They originally included all the tradesmen of 
a particular town, afterwards were divided into those 
of merchants and of artificers, and finally each trade 
had its own guild. Their objects were mutual encour- 
agement and protection, the advancement of their art, 
and the relief of indigent members. They were held: 
by virtue of royal charters, and gradually monopolized 
the exercise of their particular callings. The various 
trades were kept distinct, even as regarded their resi- 
dence in large cities, the mechanics of London dwell- 
ing in their separate quarters so late as the reign of 
Richard the Second. In the Italian cities they ac- 
quired the right of bearing arms in the twelfth centu- 
ry, and soon became the dominant power, each compa- 
ny being led to battle by its own gonfaloniere. As the 
wealth of these increased, the nobles lost all influence, 
and in Florence were excluded from all participation in 
affairs of state, so that they sought the abolition of 
their rank, and admission among the people as a favor, 
while unpopular plebeians were readily punished and 
put out of the way by a patent of nobility. The 
Flemish cities rose to an almost equal degree of pros- 
perity. When Joanna of Navarre, the queen of Philip 
the Fair of France, visited Bruges, in 1301, she was so 
struck with the magnificence of the tradesmen’s wives, 
that she exclaimed bitterly : — ‘“‘I thought I had been 
the only queen here, but I find there are many hun- 
dreds more!” 

The towns entered into leagues for mutual defence, 
which sometimes enabled them to set even royal power 
at defiance. 'The most famous of these were the 
league of the Rhine, and, at a later period, the great 
Hanseatic league. The first of these was formed ex- 
pressly for protection against the barons, who formed 
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counter-leagues, and entered into open war with the 
towns. We perceive now the rise of that spirit of vol- 
untary association, which in later times has produced 
such astonishing results. Some of the societies formed 
were open, as those authorized in France by Louis the 
Gross, in which the burghers confederated under oath 
for the common safety, whence they are spoken of as 
conjurati. Secret societies also had an early origin, 
being not unknown among the Anglo-Saxons. Some 
of them attained immense power, taking upon them- 
selves the functions of judge, jury, and executioner, in 
times when universal lawlessness made the regular 
courts inefficient. Of this character was the Westpha- 
lan Femgericht, which, shrouded in mystery, hung 
like a Diocles’ sword over all Germany, unseen but in 
the terrible vengeance that fell upon all who offended 
it. Freemasonry appears to have been a combination 
of two of the forms mentioned, the order being at first 
a trade society, afterwards assuming a secret and mysti- 
cal character. Notwithstanding the high claims to an- 
tiquity, advanced by its friends, going back to the 
building of Solomon’s temple, (and one might naturally 
suppose from the confusion of tongues concerning its true 
nature and history, of the tower of Babel also, ) it cannot 
be traced with any distinctness beyond A. D. 900.* 
Companies of architects are noticed by early writers, 
travelling from place to place, sometimes under the pro- 
tection of a papal bull, and engaged in the erection of 
churches and other public edifices. With the monopo- 
lizing spirit of the age, they kept their art a secret, met 
privately, and invented signs for mutual recognition. 
Their union would necessarily be made still stronger in 
England by the tyrannical acts of Edward the Third, 
in impressing masons to work at his own prices on 
his buildings, and by the statute of Henry the Sixth 
for the suppression of their chapters. They differed 
from the trade guilds mainly in not being stationary, 
and in the mystery they affected, although one resident 
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lodge did exist in London under the title of the Free- 
mason’s Guild, afterwards merged in that of the masons. 
They appear to have been nothing more than peaceable 
artizans combining for their own safety and welfare, at 
a period when they could be promoted in no other way, 
although, thanks to the exaggerations of their friends 
and the calumnies of their enemies, and especially the 
labors of the Abbe Baruel,* —their history is now so 
inextricably entangled with that of the Knights of the 
Temple, the Rosicrucians, German Illuminati, and 
French Jacobins, that any clue to the true state of the 
case seems hopeless. When the supremacy of the laws, 
was established, and the increased demand for builders 
enabled them to find permanent employment in their 
respective neighborhoods, the necessity for the institu- 
tion ceased, and it lost its original character. These 
societies, strong in their principle of union, were effi- 
cient safeguards against royal as well as aristocratic 
tyranny. Usury also became a business, and the prodi- 
gality of the nobles made them the frequent creditors 
of Jews and Lombards, whose interest ate like rust in- 
to their ancient estates. 

By the operation of these various causes, persons of 
low birth acquired wealth, together with the influence 
it always lends to its possessor, and with them the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of Europe grew 
into importance. But this good fortune could not, of 
course, be the lot of all. While a class were thus ris- 
ing, the bulk of the population remained in very much 
the same condition m which they had found themselves 
at their emancipation. Merchants, manufacturers, mas- 
ter-workmen, professional men and wealthy farmers, 
now became freeholders, obtaining a degree of educa- 


* Histoire du Jacobinisme. It would be interesting to inquire 
what agency this celebrated book had in the production of American 
Antimasonry. Hallam seems to have had a presentiment of this 
strong delusion, which set so many dancing after an ignis fatuus, 
to the neglect of the real evils of the country, as he remarks that the 
craft has undergone several persecutions, “and is perhaps reserved 
for still more.” — (Middle Ages, ii. 299. Note.) 
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tion and exterior refinement, separated themselves 
gradually from the lower orders, and gave rise to a new 
estate, a middle class, equally removed in character 
and interests from the higher and the lower. ‘This 
may be regarded as the second great social revolution, 
changing entirely the face of European society. The 
nobility no longer retained their paramount importance, 
being outdone in splendor, in the royal favor, and even 
in the struggle for office by this new power. It is 
this, which, under the names of third estate in France; 
and commons in England, claimed and received a share 
in the national councils, its proper representatives be- 
ing the deputies of the boroughs. ‘The annals of Eu- 
rope, up to the present time, are a record of its pro- 
gressive enfranchisement and aggrandisement, the ten- 
dency of nearly all the changes which have taken 
place being to promote and protect the accumulation of 
property in the hands of capitalists, and to erect an 
aristocracy of gold in place of that of the sword. 
That boasted British freedom, of which we hear so 
much, and which our daily familiarity with English 
writers has unfortunately led us to regard as a splendid 
reality, is freedom for the middle classes, but extend- 
ing no lower. To these classes, however, we owe 
many of the blessings we now enjoy, —the commerce, 
which spreads its white sails upon all seas, the manu- 
factures, which pour before us in such rich profusion 
the comforts and luxuries of life, the perfection of art, 
the elevation of useful science, and that energy of con- 
centrated wealth, with the stupendous works it has 
achieved, —a magician’s wand surpassed in its results 
only by that moral power of the ancient theocracies, 
so called, which, by the force of superstition, could 
gather a whole people to join in the erection of a pyra- 
mid. But our business at present isnot with them, as 
they early lost all connexion with the lower classes. 
The emancipation of the majority of the villeins 
was not attended by any immediate obvious change in 
their external condition. They were freed from the 
obligation to labor for any particular master, and with 
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this they lost the right to support from him. They 
had to rely solely upon the wages of such work as 
they could obtain, generally low and never certain. 
In place of mere physical oppression, they now felt the 
burden in other and cunninger forms, legal impositions 
continuing to exact what had before been extorted by 
the strong hand of power. The art of taxation, in its 
present perfected form, is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern times, and is a legitimate off- 
spring of the means adopted by feudal lords to procure 
supplies from their vassals. The royal prerogative in 
this respect was always exercised to its full extent, 
especially in England, which has in all ages been taxed 
beyond example. In the reign of William Rufus it 
was carried so far that husbandmen abandoned tillage 
and fled to the forests or towns, the produce of their 
farms being insufficient to pay the imposts and afford 
them a subsistence. In France also, about 1400, it 
became intolerable when joined to other exactions, and 
an eloquent preacher, Maillard, was found bold enough 
to denounce the purple of the rich, as dyed in the 
blood of the poor. After general enfranchisement and 
the decline of feudalism had cut off many sources of 
revenue, it was carried still farther, so that not only 
France, but all Europe presented the scene so graphi- 
cally described by Carlyle ;*— ‘the widow picking 
nettles for her children’s dinner, and the perfumed 
seigneur delicately lounging in the Ciil-du-Beeuf; who 
has an alchemy, whereby he will extract from her the 
third nettle, and name it rent andlaw!” ‘The most 
oppressive monopolies were also erected, the king tak- 
ing upon himself the regulation of all trade, and selling 
the privilege of exercising it. In the reign of Henry 
the Third, the records of the exchequer show that 
numerous towns had to pay for the liberty of dealing 
in dyed cloths. There are also entries of sums paid 
for the most ordinary purposes, as for leave to salt fish 
after a certain fashion. ‘There appears indeed to have 
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been no limit to the royal rapacity. Justice was sold 
openly, the king even stipulating in prosecutions for 
debt, for a per-centage in case of recovery. The pre- 
rogative of purveyance was also a heavy burden, the 
king and after him the nobility in their order exercis- 
ing a preémption right in all markets, and paying gen- 
erally their own prices. ‘' Worst of all, this privilege 
was extended from men’s goods to their labor. By the 
tyrannical statute of Edward the Third, before referred 
to, mechanics required for the king’s use might be im- 
pressed any where in the realm, were obliged to work 
at what wages the purveyors pleased, and, if refractory, 
were thrown into prison. Windsor castle and other 
great edifices were built in this manner. Added to all 
these things were the uncertainty of labor and the 
variable price of the necessaries of life. In agricultu- 
ral districts employment was readily found during har- 
vest, but for the rest of the year it was precarious. 
Fyrom the want of a regular commerce and the prevail- 
ing habits of thriftlessness, the supply of one year was 
often exhausted before the next year’s produce could 
be gathered. Hence, during the earlier part of the 
season, when work was scarce, provisions were high, 
and even famine prevailed. Wheat in England was 
known to fall from £4 to 6s. 8d. the quarter between 
the beginning and end of harvest. Such an uncertain 
livelihood, with its alternations of abundance and want, 
and its irregular excitement and depression, is incon- 
sistent with steady habits or any general well-being. 

It is almost impossible to determine the precise value 
of wages to the laborer at any remote period, so many 
elements necessarily entering into the calculation. The 
most accurate method is, doubtless, by a comparison of 
the rate with the price of the ordinary means of subsis- 
tence; but this is insufficient, as all cannot be taken 
into the account, and much will depend upon the arti- 
ficial wants of the individual. By the statute of La- 
borers, 11 H. 7, the diet appears to have been consid- 
ered equivalent to one third of the income of an arti- 
ficer, which would indicate a rather better state of 
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things than now generally obtains in Great Britain. 
But before drawing any conclusion from this fact, we 
should take into consideration the domestic economy of 
the time, of which we know but little. It is certain 
that the mode of life of laborers was wretched in the 
extreme. Even as late as the reign of Mary, their 
dwellings were clay-built hovels, without flooring or 
chimney, their beds consisting of straw, with a hard 
block of wood for a pillow. Nor was their fare of the 
character we commonly suppose. ‘The roast beef of 
Old Fingland,”? so famous in song and story, doubtless 
did smoke upon the table of the castle, but it was a. 
rare sight in the cottage. Antiquarians have preserved 
an order of Henry the Eighth, upon the steward of his 
household for the rations of a Lady Lucye, probably a 
maid of honor in waiting on the queen, from which it 
appears that she took five meals daily, at three of which 
she ate meat, and at all of which she drank ale, finish- 
the day with a liberal allowance of wine. At the 
same time, however, the ordimary diet of a ploughman 
was barley-bread and water-gruel. It may somewhat 
diminish the poetic interest we are disposed to attach 
to the old English harvest-home, to know that it owed 
its importance to the presence of cheese and mutton, 
articles of luxury which made its annual recurrence a 
holiday. 

The working time was nearly the same as now, be- 
ing fixed by statute at eleven hours, exclusive of meal- 
time. Yet even under all these adverse circumstances, 
the labormg community might have been in a tolerable 
condition, but for the unjust and absurd interference of 
the legislative power for their regulation. In virtue of 
that inherent tendency of all governments to push its 
operations beyond their proper limits, the English Par- 
liament early took upon itself the control of the mar- 
ket of labor, specifying the rate of wages and the 
mode of their payment. The first famous statute of 
laborers, which is also the first legislative notice of the 
existence of a class of free workingmen, was enacted 
in 1350, after a dreadful plague had made great ravages 
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among the population, and laborers were scarce, and 
consequently wages high. It specifies the hire of vari- 
ous workmen, and fixes the price at which they shall 
recelve grain in payment. It also commands agricultu- 
ral laborers to repair to their nearest market town with 
their implements of husbandry in their hands, and there 
apply for hire in a public quarter. That of 1388 was 
still more oppressive, prohibiting servants from remov- 
ing from one part of the country to another, and au- 
thorizing justices of the peace to fix the rate of wages 
every Easter and Michaelmas, by public proclamation. 
The most tyrannical of all was one which, if efficient, 
would have reduced British society to as rigid a distine- 
tion of caste as now exists in India, and which pro- 
vides that no man, who does not own land of a rental 
of twenty shillings, shall apprentice his child to any 
trade or mystery, but shall bring him up to his own 
occupation. Sumptuary laws of the most intrusive 
character were also in force, fixing the quality and price 
of the cloth worn by the poorer classes. In the reign 
of Henry the Eighth no serving man was allowed to 
wear a coat containing more than three yards of cloth 
or trimmed with fur under penalty of forfeiture ; and as 
long peaks to shoes were then in fashion, all under the 
degree of a gentleman were restricted to the length of 
eleven inches. The curfew is another instance of this an- 
noying legislation. Such minute and troublesome regu- 
lations kept alive a constant sense of servitude on the part 
of the workingman, prevented all self-respect, cramped 
his efforts at independence, and combined with other 
causes to plunge him still deeper in indigence and degra- 
dation, till he frequently lost the power of obtaining a 
livelihood, and was obliged to resort to the desperate 
alternatives of robbery or alms. 

Hence arose that incubus which weighs so heavily 
upon European communities, and is already casting its 
malignant shade over us, — A PAUPER POPULATION. It 
has been well remarked, that “the great mass of the 
English poor is nothing more than a continuation, un- 
der a mitigated form, of the race of villeins, who have 
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exchanged baronial for parochial servitude.” * Form- 
ing one tenth of the entire community, they remain 
there, a dark body of ignorance, vice, and wretched- 
ness, half-clad, half-fed, uncared for in soul or body, 
moving incessantly, like a sick giant in his agony, and 
consummating their misery by calling on the delirium 
of drunkenness to help it; an obstacle to social im- 
provement, which might strike with despair the most 
sanguine philanthropist, had he no faith in the kind 
heavens. 

Social tranquillity under these circumstances was evi- 
dently an impossibility. The people could not remain 
satisfied with the mere verbal admission of their free- 
dom, when it led to no substantial amelioration of their 
condition, especially when notions of equality were 
finding ther way among them. The middle class, 
acquiring a new interest in its wealth, lost its identity 
with the populace, and assumed its rank with that por- 
tion of society which is, from its position, necessarily 
conservative. But those below it, having as yet all to 
gain, made, and still are making, unceasing efforts for 
some more effectual improvement. Here then we may 
date the commencement of a new social movement ; 
that struggle between the proletaries and richer classes 
which is going on around us at the present day. The 
earlier revolutions of Europe were, as before remarked, 
in favor of the middle class, as those of the Italian 
cities in the twelfth century. The first insurrection 
among, or in favor of the peasantry, was that of the 
serfs of Arragon, in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which resulted in the establishment of a mitigated 
form of villeinage. About the same time there occur- 
red another of a mixed political and religious character, 
in Flanders, and the north of France, but it was led on 
by a visionary, and disgraced by fanaticism. A little 
later we see all the nations of Europe disturbed by 
outbreakings of popular fury, sometimes in wild despe- 
ration, sometimes with remarkably rational aims, and 
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constituting what may be termed the great democratic 
movement of the fourteenth century. 

It is impossible for us at present, to do more than 
indicate the most prominent of this important series of 
events. The first is the rebellion of the Swiss Can- 
tons in 1315. Amid the rude recesses of their moun- 
tains; the hardy Swiss had learned but little of the 
luxury of their neighbors ; great wealth was rare, and 
the strong line of demarcation between the various 
orders of the community had not been drawn. Hence 
all united in the effort to drive out their foreign tyrants 
and establish republics retaining many aristocratic fea- 
tures. 

In 1348 occurred the first of those terrible commo- 
tions of the French peasantry, who, wearied out with 
oppression and stung to the quick by the insolence and 
rapacity of their lords, broke out in mad fury, making 
portions of their fair land a wilderness. They were at 
first styled, in derision, Jacgueries, and that name be- 
came a sound, which might well make the haughtiest 
peer of France tremble in his stronghold. They were 
always put down by force, and led to no results, unless 
it were in promoting the tendency to centralization in 
the government, by destroying the power of the smaller 
barons. 

Nearly contemporaneous with this was the insurrec- 
tion of the people of Flanders, produced by an attempt 
on the part of their Count to tax free towns against 
their will. The revolution of the Ciompi at Florence 
occurred in 1378, and deserves notice, as being the first 
distinct demand for universal suffrage. The govern- 
ment of the city had previously been in the hands of 
twenty-one trading companies or arts, in which a large 
body of the people was not represented, the inferior 
trades being subservient to the greater, and those who 
worked for daily hire being a mere mob, without any 
voice. The rebels took possession of the city and cre- 
ated two new arts for the inferior mechanics and one 
for the populace, so that Florence, for a short time, en- 
joyed that political equality which we regard as our 
peculiar boast. 
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Three years later England presented a similar spec- 
tacle in the rebellion of Wat Tyler, which originated, 
like most of the others, in over-taxation. In this, one 
knows not which to regard with most wonder, the 
moderation of the people or the cowardly treachery of 
their rulers. Their demands were just and reasona- 
ble, —the entire abolition of villeinage and freedom of 
trade in market-towns ;— and on obtaining charters, 
granting these, they, for the most part, quietly dispers- 
ed. But their charters were soon revoked, and the 


king carried out too fully his threat ; — “ villeins, ye 
were, and are, and shall remain in bondage, not as 
heretofore, but incomparably more vile.”” This insur- 


rection cannot, however, be considered one of villeins ; 
for the majority of those concerned were Kentish men, 
among whom this condition never generally obtained. 
It was probably excited by those secular priests, who 
were born among the poor, and had still their sympathies 
with them, and had moreover imbibed some of the 
doctrines of Wicliff. 

These events show how early the peasantry of Eu- 
rope learned to regard their condition as unjust and 
oppressive, and for centuries now have they been striv- 
ing with various success to better it. It would be an 
interesting task to trace their progress and to ascertain 
what they have in,reality gained, but so extensive a 
subject would require a volume to treat it adequately. 
As regards their present condition, it may be remarked, 
that in Europe the distinction into three classes still 
exists, a new slavery being created by the introduction 
of power-manufacturing, and the state of the poor is 
but little ameliorated. Hallam even doubts whether 
their physical condition is improved at.all ; but admit- 
ting that they have lost in this respect, they have gain- 
ed much more intellectually and morally, as well as by 
greater freedom for individual exertion and the means 
of escape from their caste. 

Among ourselves, the middle and lower classes of 
Europe alone exist, capital and labor being placed here 
face to face, to see what their respective fate ultimately 
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shall be. Whether the grievances complained of by 
the laboring community are real or not, one fact is 
obvious ; —that black, mutinous discontent prevails 
throughout it. The most pregnant sign of our times 
is perhaps the Chartist movement in England, a por- 
tion of another and older movement. ‘Trades’ Unions 
have taken the place of Guilds, journeymen combining 
against masters and masters against journeymen, instead 
of all uniting as formerly for the common welfare. 
Angry declamation is heard on all sides, and pamphlet 
after pamphlet is put forth with doctrines of all de- 
grees of absurdity, showing us the mad confusion they 
foster. Bristol city in flames, factories blazing out at 
midnight, broken looms, torch meetings dispersed by 
armed soldiery, Glasgow operatives pronouncing their 
informal sentence of death upon the traitor to their 
cause, — these are not the indications of a healthy 
’ state. 

The condition and demands of the working classes 
are becoming the question of questions for the British 
statesman, one too requiring a speedy answer, for, as 
has been well observed; “if something is not done, 
something will do itself, one day, in a fashion that will 
please nobody.” As for ourselves, if the evil is in the 
bud, it yet exists and will grow. ‘The wretchedness 
of Europe is gradually creeping over and will become 
our wretchedness. Every summer it is poured upon 
our shores in the shape of numerous immigrants, infe- 
rior in character to those we once received, and with 
diminished means of elevating themselves from their 
degradation. Social distinctions are annually growing 
wider, and it cannot be long before we hear thun- 
dering at our thresholds that all-important question, 
which now reaches us only across the wide Atlantic ; 
“‘What shall the people do?’”? This was once asked 
in France, and Farmer-general Foulon was found ready 
with the reply dictated by the spirit of his olden time, 
of whose rapid passing away he was unconscious ; — 
“Let the people eat grass!”?—a saying which was 
brought to the minds of men too sternly, when the 
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hoary head of that first notable victim of the revolu- 
tion was carried through the streets of Paris on a pike, 
a handful of grass thrust rudely into the mouth that 
had spoken that bitter taunt. Eating grass then plain- 
ly will not meet the case, for such scenes as then oc- 
curred are enough once in the history of a universe. 
Another answer must be found, and there can be no 
more fitting task for the man of clear head and cour- 
ageous heart, than to tell us what it shall be. It never 
can be elicited by bitter complainings and threatenings 
on the one hand, nor by angry condemnation and re- 
viling on the other. 

In England, wide spread confusion prevails upon the 
subject, and every man who has been suddenly roused 
to its importance, like one who is awakened at mid- 
night by the glare of conflagration, thinks he sees all 
with his little insight, and exclaims, Lo here! or Lo 
there! and all point in different directions. One sees 
a panacea for all social evils in an extended right of 
suffrage, another asserts that nothing can be done 
without the ballot, while others clamor for emigra- 
tion, education, abolition of titles, reduction of civil 
list, repeal of poor-law, repeal of corn-law, — meas- 
ures, some good, some bad, but none approaching 
the case. All this while too the danger is becom- 
ing more imminent, the excitement increasing, the 
burden growing heavier, the impatience fiercer and 
louder; so that the end seems drawing near in some 
undesirable crisis. Like the fabled Enceladus, this 
giant mass, trampled too heavily, must now make 
another blind effort for relief, and shake his island to 
the centre with convulsive struggles, breaking out into 
AXtna eruptions and desolating the plain with lava- 
streams. ‘The same mad and maddening confusion is 
beginning to be heard among ourselves in the unions, 
combinations, strikes, and turn-outs, whereby our toil- 
worn brethren tell us, would we but listen, that it is 
not well with them. May we, profiting by the records 
of the past and guided by wiser councils, learn to an- 
ticipate the evil day and guard against its consequen- 
ces. 
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Meanwhile, amid all this ominous discord, one con- 
solatory reflection remains. This is God’s world and 
not Satan’s, and a Providence rules over it. <A lie and 
a wrong are, by the nature of them, perishable and 
cannot live forever. Through all the infinitely diver- 
sified history of mankind, we can perceive that its 
course is still onward and upward toward a clearer and 
higher state. All experience, confirmed by many great 
and precious promises, teaches us that this progress is 
not ended, but must proceed to its glorious consumma- 
tion in the perfection of human civilization. If then 
the whole frame-work of society should fall with hide- 
ous clangor around us, we need not be dismayed, for 
we know that it shall be reconstructed, all the firmer 
and the fairer. Its immortality is that of the phoenix, 
which requires to be consumed periodically in the 
flames, that it may arise to a new life, more bright and 
‘beauteous, from the smouldering ashes. 

B. 


Art. II]. — The Works of Charles Lamb, to which 
are prefixed his Letters, and a Sketch of his Life, 
by Tuomas Noon Tatrourp, one of his Executors. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Hast thou ever read the works of Charles Lamb? 
If thou hast, how many tender recollections start up, 
on the mention of his name! How in imagination 
dost thou again sit in mental converse with him, as to 
thy mind’s eye he shows visibly forth, the ‘“ mag- 
nificent portals, ever gaping wide,” of the South Sea 
House! How dost thou indulge with him, in pleasant 
recollections of his youthful habitation in the temple, 
and how dost thou stand in awe of Thomas Coventry! 
‘“‘ whose person was a quadrate, his step massy and ele- 
phantine, his face square as the lion’s, his gait peremp- 
tory and path-keeping.”’ 
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Reader, — gentle reader, as he was wont to say, — 
if thou hast not read the works of Charles Lamb, how 
we do envy thee thy first introduction to their ac- 
quaintanceship ; for much pleasure is there yet in store 
for thee. Get them, we beseech thee, his writings; and 
as thou gloriest, in noble and tender thoughts, quaint 
and odd conceits, clothed in a rich garb of English, 
“pure and undefiled,’ so wilt thou take his writings 
to thine especial keeping, and be proud of his acquaint- 
ance, as if he were the friend of thy youth. 

Till quite recently the works of this elegant writer 
could be obtained only with great difficulty ; but since ~ 
his death, Sergeant Talfourd, his literary executor, has 
collected carefully and faithfully, all of his miscella- 
neous writings, and published them, together with a 
volume of his letters —new found treasures — and a 
sketch of his life affixed. 'This work has been repub- 
lished by an American House, well known for its 
enterprise, and taste in selecting works for republi- 
cation. 

The edition published in England, and republished 
here, contains in the first volume the letters and life of 
Lamb, together with his character as sketched by his 
friend the Editor, and a collection of all his poems, 
including his two plays, ‘‘ John Woodville” and “ The 
Wife’s Trial.” The second volume contains his Es- 
says of Elia; his Miscellaneous Essays and Letters 
under assumed signatures, as published in the different 
periodicals ; and his Farce of Mr. H. 

To Sergeant Talfourd we are much indebted, both 
for the justice he has done to the memory of his friend, 
in his able account of his life, and for the correct edi- 
tion of his works, which he has given us; he has 
discharged the duties of an editor in a most befitting 
and praiseworthy manner; and in connexion with 
his merits as editor, we cannot forbear to make men- 
tion of his beautiful dedication to the Sister of Charles 
Lamb, Mary Anne Lamb, who lived, for so many years, 
with Charles, cherishing, fostering, and encouraging 
his genius; whose name should be written in letters of 
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gold, and whose recollection should be associated with 
the recollection of things pure and holy; of whom 
Charles never ceased to think, and to speak of in his 
letters, and of whom he has given so admirable a por- 
trait in his Elia, “touching upon the foibles of his 
kinswoman witha gentle hand,” but dilating on her 
virtues as a theme never to be exhausted ; ina word, 
Bridget Elia! To this sister Mr. T'alfourd has most 
appropriately penned this beautiful Dedication. 


“TO MARY ANNE LAMB, 
These Letters, 
The Memorials of Many Years, which She spent with the Writer in 
Undivided Affection ; 
of the Sorrows and the Joys She shared; 
f 


Oo) 
the Genius which She cherished, 
and of 
the Excellencies which She best knew, 
are respectfully and affectionately Dedicated 
By THE AUTHOR.” 


Charles Lamb — we avail ourselves of Mr. Tal- 
fourd’s account of his hfe —was born on the 18th of 
February, 1775, in Crown Office Row, in the Inner 
Temple, where he spent the first seven years of his 
life. His parents were in an humble station, but they 
were endued with sentiments, and with manners which 
might well become the gentlest blood; and fortune, 
which had denied them wealth, enabled them to be- 
stow on their children some of the happiest intellec- 
tual advantages which wealth ever confers. On the 
9th of October, 1782, at the age of seven, he was pre- 
sented to the School of Christ’s Hospital, by Timothy 
Yeates, Esq, and remained a scholar of that noble es- 
tablishment till he had entered into his fifteenth year. 
Small of stature, delicate of frame, and constitution- 
ally nervous and timid, he would seem unfitted to 
encounter the discipline of a school, formed to restrain 
some hundreds of lads in the heart of the metropolis, 
or to fight his way among them. But the sweetness 
of his disposition won him favor from all ; and although 
the antique peculiarities of the school tinged his open- 
ing imagination, they did not sadden his childhood. 
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What Charles Lamb was when a boy, he was when 
grown; his oddities of manner and simplicity of 
thought and action, then secured to him the affection 
and love of his early associates; as the still stronger 
marked characteristics of simplicity and guilelessness 
of heart, strengthened the attachment of all who knew 
him w after years. 

We are told, as in fact his writings fully attest, that 
he was, on leaving school, well read. in the classical 
literature of antiquity, and that he had displayed an 
extraordinary aptitude of mind in the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages ; ‘‘ he 
had,” to use the language of his biographer, ‘“ evinced 
considerable skill in the niceties of Latin composition 
both in prose and verse.” ‘This would have “secured 
him au exhibition,” which was granted npon an un- 
derstanding that the party obtaining it should enter 
the church; but the unfortunate impediment in his 
speech prevented this, aud on the 23d of November, 
1789, he left Christ’s Hospital, and was soou after em- 
ployed uvder his brother John in the South Sea House, 
till the 5th of April, 1792, when he obtained an ap- 
pointment as an accountant in the East India Com- 
pany. At first he received but a small salary, which 
he however readily contributed to the support of his 
mother, now bedridden, and of his father “‘ who was 
sinking into dotage.”” He was now taken from his 
studies and confined to the desk, and his bright antici- 
pations of a future spent in the pursuit of literature at 
the University, an employment so congenial to his 
mind, were forever closed, and he must drudge out his 
life in a mere manual occupation. In this, however, 
he was sensible that he was fulfilling a holy duty. In 
the sustaining and helping of his father and mother, in 
their age and sickness, and in his whole after life, so 
nobly devoted to his sister, he was fully conscious that 
he derived strength of purpose from the Great Helper, 
who had called him to this work, and he was therefore 
able to betake himself cheerfully to his task. He no- 
bly resolved to cast aside all his former hopes, and to 
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tread the path set before him, with a heart lightened by 
a sense of rectitude, and a temper sweetened by re- 
flection and religious confidence. How many are there, 
who, though not gifted with his intellect or attain- 
ments, may yet, in like circumstances, learn like him to 
draw sweet draughts of-consolation from the fountain 
of duty, and like him to earn their exceeding great 
reward in a “‘ mens conscia recti.” 

While at the Hospital, he made the acquaintance, we 
should rather say, the friendship of Coleridge; with 
whom he maintained a continual correspondence for 
several years. It is this correspondence in connexion 
with several letters written by him to Southey, Lloyd, 
Bernard Barton, Wordsworth, Proctor, Manning, and 
many others that has been given us. From these 
letters we shall make some few extracts, by no means 
as many as we could wish, for our space is limited. 
These letters contain some of the very finest thoughts 
that ever flowed from his pen. They are filled with 
noble and touching sentiments, while, at the same time, 
they sparkle with his brilliant and chaste witticisms. 
In these letters we have a transcript of his own mind, 
holding the most familiar converse with his most 
familiar friends. Here too do we see, that the pecul- 
iarities of ‘‘the man Elia,” which are so apparent in 
his beautiful Essays, were but true pictures of himself, 
his thoughts, his actions, and his feelings. In fact, in 
many of these friendly communications do we find 
shadowed forth, sometimes dimly, and at others visibly, 
the very thoughts afterwards given utterance to in his 
Elia. Sometimes they are but sketches, afterwards 
more fully elaborated, and in some few instances they 
are even better than Elia’s own musings, sweet and 
tender as they are. 

During the year 1796-97, it was proposed that 
Lamb should publish his few poems in connexion with 
Coleridge, and with Charles Lloyd, a young gentleman 
to whom Coleridge had introduced him. After he had 
prepared his writings, he thus, in a letter to Cole- 
ridge, speaks of dedicating his portion of the volume to 
his sister. 
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“Coleridge, I love you for dedicating your poetry to Bowles, 
Genius of the sacred Fountain of Tears; it was he who led you 
gently by the hand through all this valley of weeping, showed you 
the dark green yew trees, and the willow shades, where by the fall 
of waters you might indulge an uncomplaining melancholy, a de- 
licious regret for the past, or weave fine visions of that awful fu- 
ture ; 


‘“¢ When all the vanities of life’s brief day, 
Oblivion’s hurrying hand hath swept away, 
And its sorrows at the awful blast 

Of the archangel’s trump are but as shadows past.” 


“TJ have another sort of dedication in my head for my few things, 
which I want to know if you approve of, and can insert. I mean to 
inscribe them to my sister. It will be unexpected and it will give 
her pleasure ; or do you think it will look whimsical at all? As I 
have not spoken to her about it I can easily reject the idea. But 
there is a monotony in the affections, which people living together, 
or as we do now, very frequently seeing each other, are apt to give 
in to a sort of indifference in the expression of kindness for each 
other, which demands that we should sometimes call to our aid the 
trickery of surprise. Do you publish with Lloyd, or without him? 
In either case my little portion may come last ; and after the fashion 
of orders to a country correspondent, I will give directions how I 
should like to have em done. The title page to stand thus — 


Poems; 


by 
Charles Lamb, of the India House. 


“ Under this title the following motto, which, for want of room I 
put over leaf, and desire you to insert whether you like it or no. 
May not a gentleman choose what arms, mottoes, or armorial bear- 
ings the herald will give him leave, without consulting his republi- 
can friend who might advise him none? May not a publican put up 
the sign of the Saracen’s Head, even though his undiscerning neigh- 
bor should prefer as more genteel the Cat and the Gridiron ? 


‘This beauty in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adult’rate incense, 
Nor I no way to flatter but my. fondness, 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart led me, 


I sued and served. Long did I love this lady,’ 
Massinger. 


“THE DEDICATION. 


“The few following poems, 
Creatures of the fancy and the feeling, 
Tn life’s more vacant hours, 
Procured for the most part, by 
Love in Idleness, 
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are, 
with all a brother’s fondness, 
inscribed to 
Mary Anne Lames, 
The Author’s best Friend and Sister. 
B. 3. 


“This is the pomp and paraphernalia of parting, with which I 
take leave of a passion which has reigned so loyally so long within 
me; thus, with its trappings of laureatship I fling it off, pleased and 
satisfied with myself that the weakness troubles me no longer. I 
am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister and my poor old 
father. Oh! my friend, I think sometimes, could I recall the days 
that are past, which among them should I choose ? ‘ not those mer- 
rier days, not the ‘pleasant days of hope,’ not those ‘ wanderings 
with a fair-haired maid,’ which I have so often and feelingly regret- 
ted, but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for her schoolboy. 
What would I give to call her back to earth for one day, on my 
knees to ask her pardon for all those little asperities of temper which 
from time to time have given her gentle spirit pain! And the day, 
my friend, I trust will come. There will be time enough for kind 
offices of love, if Heaven’s eternal years be ours. Hereafter her 
meek spirit shall not reproach me. Oh! my friend, cultivate the 
filial feelings, and let no man think himself released from the kind 
‘charities’ of relationship; these shall give him peace at the last; 
these are the best foundation for every species of benevolence. I 
rejoice to hear by certain channels, that you, my friend, are recon- 
ciled with all your relations. ’I'is the most kindly and natural 
species of love, and we have all the associated train of early feel- 
ings to secure its strength and perpetuity. 

“Send me an account of your health; indeed I am solicitous 
about you. 

“God love you and yours. 
“C, Lams.” 


Here we see how he schooled his own sweet spirit, 
mourned over the departure of his mother, and uttered 
lamentations for “‘asperities of temper which from time 
to time had given her gentle spirit pain.” 

In a letter to Coleridge on page 45, vol. i., we find 
some of the very facts and reflections set forth, which 
gave origin to his Essay on a Quaker Meeting ; in 
this, however, he merely states a few facts, while in 
his Elia he has made it one of his best essays. 

His poetry was published, and sometime afterwards 
he issued his Tale of Rosamond Gray, on which 
touching story we have the benefit of a most beauti- 
ful criticism from the pen of the Editor. 
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About the same time, that is, in 1798, upon Cole- 
ridge’s departure for Germany, he commenced a cor- 
respondence with Mr. Southey, and the very first letter 
given us is so filled with pure, genuine fun, even to 
overflowing, that we are strongly tempted to give it 
here in extenso, but as there are many others equally 
worthy of a place, we must pass it over. We have 
in the very next letter a series of propositions, which 
Lamb tells Southey he had been tempted to propound 
to Coleridge by him, ‘‘to be oppugned or defended 
at Leipsic or Gottingen,” whither Coleridge had gone. 
Lamb styles them “'THEeses Qumpam T'HEOoLocIc#.” 
No one can read these speculative absurdities without 
smiling, nay, without laughing heartily. Well were 
they conceived and properly addressed to him, of whom 
Mr. Talfourd has elsewhere said, ‘his imagination 
afterwards struggled gloriously but vainly to overmas- 
ter the stupendous clouds of German philosophies.” 
It is proper, however, to say, that they were provoked 
by an offer thus made by Coleridge, ‘‘ Poor Lamb! if 
he wants any knowledge, let him apply to me!’’ Lamb 
thanked him and sent his “ Theses.” 

We will here quote a letter addressed to Mr. Southey, 
and written shortly after the one just referred to. We 
give it entire, as it is published, knowing that our 
readers will find in it much to admire, as they will at 
the same time have somewhat of a transcript of Lamb’s 
feelings, and learn his mode of doing charitable acts, 
unostentatiously and quietly. 


“Dear Souruey, 


“ Your friend, John May, has formerly made kind offers to Lloyd 
of serving me in the India House, by the interest of his friend, Sir 
Francis Baring. It is not likely that I shall ever put his goodness 
to the test on my own account, for my prospects are very comforta- 
ble. 

“But I know a man, a young man, whom he could serve through 
the same channel, and, I think would be disposed to serve if he were 
acquainted’ with his case. This poor fellow (whom I know just 
enough of to vouch for his strict integrity and worth) has lost two or 
three employments from illness, which he cannot regain; he was 
once insane, and from the distressful uncertainty of his livelihood 
has reason to apprehend a return of that malady. He has been for 
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some time dependent on a woman, whose lodger he formerly was, 
but who can ill afford to maintain him; and I know that on Christ- 
mas night last he actually walked about the streets all night rather 
than accept of her bed, which she offered him, and offered herself 
to sleep in the kitchen; and that in consequence of that severe cold, 
he is Jaboring.under a bilious disorder, besides a depression of 
spirits, which incapacitates from exertion when he most needs it. 
For God’s sake, Southey, if it does not go against you to ask favors, 
do it now, ask it as for me; but do not do a violence to your feelings, 
because he does not know of this application and will suffer no dis- 
appointment. What I meant to say was this. There are in the 
India House what are, called extra clerks, not’ on the establishment 
like me, but employed: in extra business, by jobs. These get about 
fifty pounds a year, or rather more, but never rise; a director can 
put in at any time a young man in this office, and it is by no means 
considered so great a favor as making an established clerk. He 
would think himself as rich as an emperor if he could get such a 
certain situation, and be relieved from those disquietudes, which I 
do fear may one day bring back his distemper. You know John 
May better than J do, but I know enough to believe that he is a good 
man. He did make me that offer I have mentioned, but you will 
’ perceive that such an offer cannot authorize me in applying for 
another person. But I cannot help writing to you on the subject, for 
the young man is perpetually before my eyes, and I shall feel it a 
crime not to strain all my petty interest to do him service, though I 
put my own delicacy to the question by so doing. I have made 
one other unsuccessful attempt already; at all events, I will thank 
you to write, for I am tormented with anxiety.” 
* n * * * * * 


“ Poor ! I am afraid the world, and the camp, and the 
university have spoiled him amongst them. ’T is certain he had at 
one time a strong capacity of turning out something better. I knew 
him, and that not long since, when he had a most warm heart. I 
am ashamed of the indifference I have sometimes *felt towards him. 
I think the devil is in one’s heart. I am under obligations to that 
man for the warmest friendship and_heartiest sympathy, even for an 
agony of sympathy expressed both by word, and deed, and tears for 
me, when I was in my greatest distress. But I have forgot that, as 
I fear he has nigh forgot the awful scenes which were before his 
eyes when he served the office of a comforter to me. No service was 
too mean or troublesome for him to perform. I can’t think what but 
the devil, ‘that old spider,’ could have sucked my heart so dry of its 
sense of all gratitude. If he does come in your way, Southey, 
fail not to tell him that I retain a most affectionate remembrance of 
his old friendliness, and an earnest wish to resume our intercourse 
In this I am serious. I cannot recommend him to your society, 
because I am afraid whether he be quite worthy of it. But I have 
no right to dismiss him from my regard. He was at one time, and 
in the worst of times, my own familiar friend, and great comfort to 
me then. I have known him to play at cards with my father, meal- 
times excepted, literally all day long, in long days too, to save me 
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from being teased by the old man when I was not able to bear 
it. 


“God bless him for it, and God bless you, Southey. 
@mig.” 


It is with no little indignation that we read, in 
the 65th and 66th pages of the first volume, copies 
of several very severe and shameful attacks made upon 
Lamb, in connexion with Southey and Coleridge, in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review. However much the editors of 
‘that periodical might have felt themselves called upon 
to comment upon the political opinions, or even to hold 
up to public ridicule and scorn the private character of 
Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Southey, no one for a moment 
can read their grossly offensive and abusive falsehoods 
upon Mr. Lamb, without blushing for the manhood of 
the authors. Comment upon their outrageous slanders 
would be worse than useless; they bear upon their very 
face the evidence of falsehood and malignity. And 
here a passing remark must be permitted us on the often 
boasted respectability of the English press, when compar- 
ed with the periodical press of our own country. With 
some lovers of trans-Atlantic periodical literature and 
trans-Atlantic political opinions, (who are already too 
numerous in this country,) no press abounds more with 
scurrility of expression and bigotry of purpose than the 
American. Listen to them, and one would suppose, 
that through that great channel we only poured out 
filthy and unwholesome streams, tainting and infecting 
our political and moral atmosphere! Listen to them, 
and you would suppose, that the English press, free as 
it is In expression of opinion, was equally free from vice 
or corruption, and that from it came healthy and vigor- 
ous political dissertations, mingled with-a pure, elegant, 
and philosophical spirit of morality, and that all its lite- 
rary criticisms were free from pernicious sentiments, 
and equally free from all personal rancor or hostility. 
Listen, we say, and how fair they seem in their state- 
ments ; read, we say, and how false they are, even to 
the apprehension of the slightest reader of the most 
ephemeral production. Let any one compare the two, 
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and he will find as much, if not more, deliberate and 
ungenerous slander heaped upon worthy and upright 
men, in these political and literary paragons, than ever 
was published, under the most exciting circumstances, 
in the strongest and warmest political journals in Amer- 
ica, even when party fury was running mad through- 
out the land. Look but for a moment, at the periodi- 
cal, from which emanated these vile and shameful 
slanders, upon this kind and generous soul; it was the 


organ of the high-toned tory party, professedly written’ 


for, and to express the opinions of the choice aristocracy 
of Great Britain, who, like our own corresponding class, 
arrogate to themselves all the decency, intelligence, and 
religion of the country ; and this, their organ, directed 
by men, who held themselves apart from their fellows 
as superiors, and who catered for the refined alone, could 
heap the foulest abuse on a man, whose whole life was 
’ one unbroken stream of kindness towards his friends, 
composed of all political and religious sects, and who 
sacrificed the vigor of his intellect, 


“and humbly earned his bread, 
To the strict labors of the merchant’s desk, 
By duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 
Tease, and the thoughts of time so spent, depress 
His spirits ; — but the recompense was high ; 
Firm Independence, Bounty’s rightful sire, 
Affections warm as sunshine, free as air.” 


And all this because he was the personal friend of 
Coleridge, who had been his schoolfellow, and to whom 
he had always looked up with admiration, as being the 
greatest genius of the age, and the most learned among 
men. We hardly need to remind our readers of the 
rancor of Blackwood, whenever O’Connell, Catholici- 
ty, or the present English ministry is made the subject 
of remark ; and we some time since read an article in 
that journal, in which were some remarks upon the 
political character of Charles James Fox, that reminded 
us very much of the live ass kicking at the dead lion. 
We will not, however, extend our remarks on this 
subject, being satisfied with merely entering our protest 
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against the spirit prevailing among some Americans to 
decry their own press, and more especially the demo- 
cratic portion of it, that they may exalt English politico- 
literary periodicals. 
Lamb finished his tragedy of John Woodvil, and after 
having submitted it to Mr. Kemble, and undergoing 
several vexatious and annoying delays, his hopes of 
witnessing its performance were disappointed by a re- 
jection. Of this play, the editor very justly says ; 
“ Exhibiting the depths and not the tumults of the soul; present- 
ing a female character of modest and retiring loveliness and noble 
purpose, but undistracted with any violent emotion; and developing 
a train of circumstances, which work out their gentle triumphs on the 
heart only of the hero; without stirring accident or vivid grouping of 
persons, it would have scarcely supplied sufficient of coarse interest 
to disarm the critical spirit, which it would certainly have encoun- 
tered in all its bitterness.” 
Some time afterwards, Mr. Lamb published this play, 
and it was eagerly seized upon by one of the Edinburgh 
reviewers to furnish an article wherein the writer might 
display his adroitness in unfairly dissecting and ridicul- 
ing it. But it contains some of the very finest speci- 
mens of Lamb’s poetical compositions. We will merely 
instance the passage, of which it is said, that Godwin, 
seeing it printed separately, came to Lamb, as one 
learned in old English dramatic lore, to find from him, 
to which of those old authors it belonged. So much 
did it savor of their richness and vigor. We refer to 
the interview between Margaret, Sir Walter Woodvil, 
and Simon Woodvil. 
Act 2d, Scene 2d, in which Simon answers Margaret, 
in the lines beginning thus ; 
“ Simon. — Not many ;—some few, as thus; . 
To see the sun to bed, and to rise, 
Like some hot amorist, with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence while those lovers sleep. 
Sometimes outstretch’d, in very idleness, 
Naught doing, saying little, thinking less, 
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To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 

And how the woods, berries, and worms, provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants. 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society, 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 

And all fair things of earth, how fair they be.” 


The reader must not be satisfied with merely this 
passage, but rather take counsel by us, and read the 
whole scene, which, when he once begins, he will re- 
quire no urging to do. 

In a letter to Mr. Southey, on page 68, Vol. 1, we 
have a passage intended to have been added to this play. 
It is a description of the youthful feats of John Wood- 
' vil, as a soldier in the king’s armies, against the Parlia- 
ment-men. ‘This passage is not to be found in the play 
as printed, spirited and beautiful as it is, and to Mr. 
Talfourd’s introduction of this letter we owe our know- 
ledge of it. The lines were to have been spoken by Sir 
Walter Woodvil,—the father of John, —he being a 
parliament-man. 


“T saw him in the Worcester fight, 
Whither he came at twice seven years, 
Under the discipline of the Lord Falkland, 
(His uncle by the mother’s side, 
Who gave his youthful politics a bent 
Quite from the principles of his father’s house.) 
Then did I see this valiant Lamb of Mars, 
This sprig of honor, this unbearded John, 
This veteran in green years, this sprout, this Woodvil, 
(With dreadless ease guiding a fire-hot steed, 
Which seemed to scorn the manage of a boy,) 
Prick forth with such a mirth into the field, 
To mingle rivalship and acts of war, 
Even with the sinewy masters of the art, . 
You would have thought the work of blood had been 
A play-game merely, and the rabid Mars 
Had put his harmful, hostile nature off, 
To instruct raw youth in images of war, 
And practice of the unedged player’s foils. 
The rough, fanatic, and blood-practised soldiery, 
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Seeing such hope and virtue in the boy, 
Disclosed their ranks, to let him pass unhurt, 
Checking their swords’ uncivil injuries, 

As loath to mar the curious workmanship 

Of Valor’s beauty portrayed in his face.” 

From 1801, when this play was published, up to the 
time of the establishment of the London Magazine, 
Lamb was employed occasionally in writing, and pro- 
duced his Farce of Mr. H., and several essays ; but upon 
the establishment of that periodical under the control of 
Mr. John Scott, he issued his Essays of Elia, his crown- 
ing work. Of the character of these essays, it would be 
superfluous to speak, for who is there, that has not read 
and admired them ? 

To select from them specimens, as worthy of partic- 
ular notice, would be a hard task, inasmuch as they all 
partake of the same beautiful and chaste spirit. Shall we 
quote from St. Valentine’s Day ? — of which, by-the-by, 
Mr. N. P. Willis has said, that it did not belong to 
Lamb, —and which assertion, we are glad to see, has 
here proven to bean error, since Mr. Talfourd has in- 
corporated as his, this, —to our taste, — most elegant 
of his Elias, that is, if one could be most elegant. Turn 
to it, reader, and in imagination clap thy hands, and 
exult with the maiden who received the “ ‘Godsend’ 
from E. B. Valentine, wrought by the said kind E. B. 
with curious designs from poets older than Ovid.” 

“Good morrow to my Valentine,’ sings poor Ophelia, and no 
better wish, but with better auspices, we wish to all faithful lovers, 


who are not too wise to despise old legends, but are content to rank 
themselves humble diocesans of old Bishop Valentine and his true 


church.” 

Or shall we refer to his Chapter on Ears, wherein he 
sets forth most curiously and quaintly, how it was mu- 
sic, (such music as we are accustomed to hear at our 
oratorios and concerts, ) affected him, how little of relish 
he had ‘“‘to be exposed to a battery of mere sounds; to 
be long a dying ; to be stretched upon a rack of roses ; 
to keep up languor by unintermitted effort ; to pile honey 
upon sugar, and sugar upon honey.” And then how 
his soul “lay prostrate”? when at the house of his Cath- 
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olic friend, who, with his organ, “converted his draw- 
ing-room into a chapel, his week-days into Sundays, 
and these latter into minor heavens.’”?’ And how, when 
some sweet anthem, dimly recollected from childhood, 
while wandering in the aisles of the abbey, raised his 
spirit above this earth, and made it a companion of 
things holy. 

These we may refer to ; but many others, indeed, all, 
command our especial reading ; and whether in mirth 
or in sadness, in joy or in sorrow, they all lead us to 
love and honor the author, — all take hold of our affec- 
tions. There is not one, but is worthy of close read- 
ing, and long recollection. But we would refer our 
readers to those essays, bearing more especially upon 
himself, upon the “ Man Elia” and his sister, Bridg- 
et Elia; for from these may we learn much more of his 
' character, and his feelings, than we could gain from all 
the dissertations, written by his most intimate friends, 
and written, too, with the greatest nicety and elegance. 
Of these, take his description of his sister, in his ‘‘ Mack- 
ey End,” and where can be found one more graphic 
than that, which he there gives of that worthy woman? 
There has he affectionately recorded her virtues, and 
wittily, though with a “ gentle hand,” touched upon 
her foibles. There have we a perfect transcript of their 
life of double-singleness and mutual devotion. Then 
take his ‘‘ Old China,” and listen to the imaginary be- 
wailings of his sister over their now fortunate condi- 
tion; how with increase of fortune, they had lost 
their relish for enjoyments, which, when poor, yielded 
them never-failing pleasure. Read this, and you will 
have before you a vivid picture of the worthy man and 
his worthy sister. 

Many are the passages we could turn to, filled with 
his unconscious sketches of himself; but we refrain, 
rather leaving it to thyself, O reader! to wander, as 
thou must, with delight, amidst the realities of his 
creation, for they are realities; even though they be 
created by him, they are present with thee, and known 
to thee, all, all of which he has written, and not mere 
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speculative beings, mere creatures of the fancy, dimly 
seen and imperfectly understood. 

In the year 1825, he was permitted by the East India 
Company to retire upon a pension, and thus at length 
obtained that ease and quiet he had longed for. From 
this time until his death, he was engaged in occasional- 
ly writing, for different periodicals, and in enjoying the 
society of his numerous friends. He, however, learned, 
as his letters fully attest, that ease did not follow of 
course upon his freedom from employment. His usual 
occupation he missed, and for some time after the nov-.,. 
elty of the change had worn off, he was quite misera- 
ble. His feelings upon the subject he has recorded in 
his ‘‘ Superannuated Man.” This, however, gradually 
wore away, and he became reconciled to this new course 
of life, which was now beguiled by social and literary 
employments. 

In December, 1834, while taking his morning walk 
on the London road, he stumbled against a stone, fell, 
and slightly injured his. face. He was apparently re- 
covering, and his wounds were healing, when an ery- 
sipelas in the head came on, and he gradually but with- 
out pain, sank beneath it. 

We here close our brief sketch of this amiable and 
gifted spirit. It has been far from our purpose to give 
our readers a full-length portrait of the man, or any- 
thing like an extended review of his writings. We 
have merely wished to record our love and admiration 
of his quiet, unobtrusive genius, and to contribute our 
mite, in our own way, towards drawing the attention 
of our readers generally to his peculiar merits. Charles 
Lamb was not a great man, as the world esteems great- 
ness ; he filled no conspicuous sphere in the world of 
action ; he brought forward no great, new, or startling 
theories, assumed never the attitude of a world-reform- 
er, and yet in his quiet pathos, in his quaint humor, in 
his power over the gentler and tenderer emotions of the 
human heart, he was great, and worthy of reverence. 
They, who quietly address themselves to the human 
heart, who awaken in us kind feelings, sweeten our 
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tempers, soften our affections, and smooth away the 
asperities of private and every-day life, are among the 
most efficient reformers of their age, and benefactors of 
their race. Among these Charles Lamb holds a high, 
an enviable rank. It is therefore we have wished to 
commend him to our readers. If we have succeeded in 
drawing the attention of but one reader to his merits, 
we shall find our reward, for we shall have thus direct- 
ed one of Time’s way-worn pilgrims to a never-failing 
spring, yielding pure and wholesome waters, refreshing 
the soul, strengthening the moral sense, and humanizing 
the heart. 
B. H. B. 


Arr. III. —1. Report of the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the Bull to cede the 
Public Lands to the States, within whose limits they 
respectively lie, on certain conditions. Made in the 
Senate of the United States, May 13, 1840. 

2. Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the 
Prospective Preémption Bill. Senate of the United 
States, Jan. 12, 1841. 

3. Remarks of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the 
Bill to Distribute the Proceeds of the Public Lands. 
Senate of the United States, Jan. 23, 1841. 

4. Speech of Mr. Benton, of Missouri, on the Pro- 
spective Preémption Bill. Senate of the United 
States, Jan. 26, 1841. 

5. Speech of Mr. Wright, of New York, on the Pro- 
spective Preémption Bill. Senate of the United 
States, Jan. 27, 1841. ; 

6. Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, in Re- 
ply to the Speeches of Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, 
on Mr. Crittenden’s Amendment to the Preémption 
Bill. Senate of the United States, Jan. 30, 1841. 


, 
. 
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7. Speech of Richard M. Young, of Illinois, on the 
Preémption Bill, and the Proposition of Mr. Calhoun 
to dispose of the Public Lands to the New States, on 
certain conditions. Senate of the United States, Feb. 
1, 1841. 


Tue subject of the public lands and their proceeds, 
brought to our especial notice in the very able Report 
and Speeches we have enumerated, is one of grave im- 
portance, and deserving the serious consideration of 
every American citizen. On the decision respecting it, 
to which Congress shall ultimately come, it is, perhaps, © 
not too much to say, depends the purity, the utility, if 
not the very existence of the Federal Government. 

While we are writing this article, it is rumored that 
an extra session of Congress is to be called at an early 
day ; if so, the subject before us can hardly fail to be 
one of the first and weightiest, that will claim its at- 
tention. No apology, then, is needed from us to our 
readers, for devoting, at this time, some considerable 
space in our pages to its free and full discussion. 

The subject itself naturally branches off into two dis- 
tinct inquiries, each of which needs a separate answer : 
1. What disposition shall be made of the public lands 
lying within the limits of the new States? 2. What 
disposition shall be made of the proceeds of the sale of 
the public lands? We shall confine ourselves, for the 
present, to the second inquiry. 

Hitherto, the proceeds of the sale of public lands 
have gone into the Treasury in like manner as the pro- 
ceeds of the customs, and been applied indiscriminately 
with the revenues derived from other sources, to any of 
the wants of the government. But it is now proposed 
to discriminate between revenue derived from the sales 
of land, and revenue derived from other sources; and 
while the last may, as heretofore, be used to meet the 
demands on the Treasury, the other must be reserved 
as a fund for distribution among the several States. In 
other words, it is proposed to distribute the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands among the several 
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States, in the ratio of their representation in Congress. 
This is what is called the policy of Distribution. 

In considering this proposed policy of distribution, it 
is very natural to inquire, if there ever have been, or if 
there are likely to be, for some time to come, at least, 
any nett proceeds of the sale of public lands to dis- 
tribute? The proposition is to distribute nett proceeds, 
and it can take effect only in case that there are nett 
proceeds. There can be nett proceeds only on the con- 
dition, that the receipts from the sale of the public lands 
exceed the expenditures of the government on their 
account. 

Now, in point of fact, the public lands, thus far, have 
proved a dead loss to the United States. They have 
expended, on account of these lands, nearly nineteen 
millions of dollars over and above the gross receipts from 
their sale. According to Mr. Wright’s speech, which 
may be relied on, for he copies from official records, the 
whole actual cost of the public lands to the government, 
up to the 30th of September, 1839, — excluding the ex- 
penses of various Indian wars, which have grown out of 
treaties for their purchase, and the execution of them by 
the removal of the Indians, — was one hundred thirty- 
five millions, fifty-five thousand, two hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars and four cents ; while the gross receipts of 
money for the sale of land up to the same date amount- 
ed to only one hundred sixteen millions, one hundred 
ninety-eight thousand, one hundred and seventy-nine 
dollars and fifteen cents; leaving, as will be seen, a 
balance against the lands in favor of the Treasury of 
eighteen millions, eight hundred fifty-seven thousand, 
and forty-five dollars, and eighty-nine cents. This 
shows, that the government has expended more than it 
has received. Till this excess of expenditure is reim- 
bursed by the receipts from the sale of the public lands, 
there can be no nett proceeds. It would seem, then, 
to be somewhat idle to talk of the distribution of nett 
proceeds among the several States, at least for the 
present. 

But, waiving this faci, conclusive, in our judgment, 
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it is by no means impertinent to ask, would Congress 
have aright, in case there were nett proceeds, to dis- 
tribute them among the several States? 

No man, we presume, whatever the complexion of his 
politics, will contend, that Congress has a right to lay 
and collect taxes for the express purpose of distribu- 
tion. ‘he taxing power of Congress is limited. The 
constitution merely gives it ‘power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defence.and general welfare of 
the United States.” Congress may, of course, contract 
debts, but only for constitutional objects. Consequent-° 
ly, its taxing power is restricted to raising the amount 
of revenue necessary for discharging the constitutional 
functions of the government. Every cent of money 
collected from the people beyond this, in whatever 
shape, or under whatever pretence it may be taken, is 
wrongfully, unconstitutionally taken. 

Now, if Congress has no right to lay and collect taxes 
expressly for the purpose of distribution, can it have the 
right to lay and collect taxes for the purpose of buying 
land, with a view to selling the land and distributing 
its proceeds? Why may it not just as well distribute 
the revenue it has collected, before it has been invested 
in the land, as after it has returned into the Treasury 
from the sale of the land? Where is the difference? 
We can see none in principle. We conclude, therefore, 
that if Congress has not, as it unquestionably has not, 
the right to raise a revenue for distribution, it can have 
no right to raise a revenue, invest it in land, then sell 
the land, and distribute the proceeds. 

But all the public lands, to which the Indian title is 
extinguished, that is to say, all the land actually own- 
ed by the United States, and from which money can 
come into the Treasury, have been bought by the 
United States, and paid for out of the Federal Treasury, 
and of course out of funds collected from the people by 
taxation, direct or indirect. ‘These public lands, then, 
are only the peculiar shape, in which a given amount 
of the revenue, raised by taxation, now exists. What, 
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then, is distributing the proceeds of their sale, but dis- 
tributing revenue itself? What is it, in reality, but 
taxing the people for the purpose of raising funds to be 
distributed in largesses among the several States? Is 
the distribution of largesses among the several States, 
among the objects, for which Congress has a constitu- 
tional right “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises? ”’ 

If we take the ground, that these public lands are not 
revenue, then, we deny the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to purchase them, and vitiate its whole past pro- 
ceedings in regard to them. The purchase of land, 
beyond what is necessary for public uses, is not one of 
the objects, for which Congress has a right to lay and 
collect taxes. The Federal Government can constitu- 
tionally justify its appropriations of the funds of the 
Treasury to the purchase of these lands, only on the 
ground, that the funds so appropriated do not cease to 
be revenue, are not placed beyond the reach of applica- 
tion to the objects, for which Congress has the nght to 
tax the people. These public lands, then, if rightfully 
held, are nothing but revenue, the form, more or less 
available, in which the government has, wisely or un- 
wisely, seen proper to invest a portion of its income. 
This admitted, it follows, as a matter of course, that the 
same law must govern the disposition of them or their 
proceeds, that would govern the appropriation of any 
of the other resources of the Treasury. 

Admit, then, that there are,—as there are not, — 
nett proceeds ; they belong to the same proprietor, to 
whom belonged the revenues invested, to the proprietor 
of the funds, with which the lands were purchased. 
The lands were purchased with the funds of the United 
States, in their united, federal character. The United 
States, in this character, furnish the funds, make the 
investment, transact the whole concern on their own 
account, are liable for the losses ; and are they not, then, 
alone entitled to the profits? If so, Congress has no 
right to appropriate the profits to any other objects 
than those, to which it might have appropriated the 
taxes, from which these profits are mediately derived. 
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On the ground which we have assuined, namely, that 
the public lands have been bought by the United States, 
and paid for with the funds of the Federal Treasury, 
which funds were collected from the people by taxation, 
there is no escaping our conclusion, that they and their 
proceeds are revenue, and, therefore, applicable only to 
objects, for which Congress has a constitutional right 
to raise a revenue. Distribution among the States is 
not one of these objects; consequently the policy of 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands is un- 
constitutional, and ought not to be entertained. But 
the advocates of the policy assume a different ground... 
They contend, in substance, that the United States, in 
their federal, united character, are not the owner, but 
the trustee of the public lands, holding them in trust, 
1. For the payment of the public debt, incurred by the 
war of the Revolution, and 2. For the benefit of the 
several States, in their separate, individual character. 
The debt being now paid off, they contend, that the 
several States have a right to demand that the nett 
proceeds of the lands, held for their individual benefit, 
be distributed among them according to the ratio of 
their representation in Congress. Is this ground ten- 
able ? 

The position, here assumed, is, to say the least, not 
tenable against the whole public domain, but, if at all, 
only against that portion which was originally ceded to 
the Union by particular States. All that portion of the 
public domain included in the Territories of, lowa and 
Florida, all lying west of the Mississippi, in the States 
of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and in the States 
of Mississippi and Alabama, south of the thirty-first de- 
gree of north latitude, and which is: by far the larger 
portion, is without the limits of the territory ceded by 
particular States, and has been acquired by purchase 
from France and Spain, and the Indian tribes, and paid 
for out of the Federal Treasury, with the funds of the 
United States. This portion is, of course, owned by 
the United States, so far as owned at all, and not by the 
individual States. It, then, cannot be held in trust for 
the purposes alleged. 
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The other portion of the public lands was ceded to 
the Union by particular States ; but these States did not 
convey a clear title to the land. They ceded, so far as 
the present question is concerned, only the right to 
purchase. the land of the Indian tribes, who were its 
acknowledged owners. Now, the federal government, 
so far as the Indian title does not yet remain unextin- 
guished, has bought these lands and paid for them with 
the funds of the United States. It holds them by virtue 
of purchase from the Indian tribes, and not by virtue of 
State cession. ‘The United States have bought them, 
and paid for them with their own funds; and why do 
they not own them, as much as a man owns his farm, 
for which he has paid, and received a legally executed 
deed? So far as concerns the proceeds of lands sold, 
we can see, then, no more claim the individual States 
can have to them in the case of this portion of the pub- 
‘lic domain, than in the case of the other. 

But admit, that the particular States making cessions, 
did convey a clear title to the land, as well as the right 
to purchase, still the claims of the individual States are 
invalid, because they ceded their original claims to the 
United States for the common benefit of all the States, 
and not for their separate, or individual benefit. Con- 
gress, in their resolution of the 10th of October, 1780, 
declare ‘‘that. the unappropriated lands, which may be 
ceded to the United States by any particular State, shall 
be disposed of for the common benefit of the United 
States.’ New York, in the act of her legislature, au- 
thorizing her delegates in Congress to cede to the United 
States her claims to the western territory, enacts, that 
the lands so ceded, ‘‘ shall be and enure to.the use and 
benefit of such of the United States as shall become mem- 
bers of the federal alliance of the said States, and for 
no other purpose whatsoever ;’’ and in her deed of ces- 
sion, she ‘‘cedes, transfers, and forever relinquishes to, 
and for the only use and benefit of such of the States as 
are, or as shall become, parties to the articles of confed- 
eration ; all her right, title, jurisdiction, and claim ” to 
the lands in question. 
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Virginia insisted upon a guaranty from Congress, that 
the lands ceded should be disposed of for the ‘‘ common 
benefit” of all the States, which were, or which should 
become members of the confederation, or federal alliance ; 
and it was in consideration of the fact, that ‘‘ Congress, 
by their act of 6th September, 1780, did recommend to 
the several States of the Union, having claims to waste 
and unappropriated lands in the western country, a lib- 
eral cession to the United States of a portion of their 
respective claims, for the common benefit of the Union,” 
and in the belief that Congress would continue “ ear- 
nestly to press upon other States, claiming large tracts,. 
of waste and uncultivated territory, the propriety of 
taking cessions equally liberal for the common benefit 
and support of the Union,” that she finally consented 
to make her cession. And in her deed of cession she 
stipulates, 

“That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the United 
States, shall be considered a common fund, for the use and benefit 
of such of the United States as have become, or shall become, mem- 
bers of the Confederation, or federal alliance of the said States, Vir- 
ginia inclusive, according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever. 

The other States follow the same principle, and cede 
their claims for the same purpose; that is, that these 
lands may be a “common fund” for the use and bene- 
fit of all the members of the confederation, or federal 
alliance of the States. 'This would seem to be enough. 
The lands were ceded to the United States, to consti- 
tute a “common fund ” for their use and benefit. Lan- 
guage could not be more explicit; and if we recur to 
the circumstances, under which the cessions were made, 
we shall be satisfied, that more explicit language could 
not be desired. All these cessions, with the exception 
of those made by North Carolina and Georgia, and ces- 
sions, from which nothing has been derived to the 
Treasury, were made before the adoption of the pres- 
ent Constitution, under the old articles of confedera- 
tion. Under the articles of confederation, Congress 
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had no fixed revenue, or at least none to answer its 
wants. It did not assess, as the Federal Government 
may now, its taxes directly on the people of the sev- 
eral States. It merely determined on the amount of 
money it needed, and made its requisitions on the sev- 
eral States, leaving it to the States to raise their respec- 
tive quotas in their own’ way, by impost, direct taxation, 
or loan, as they saw proper. 

Now, the States which had, as individual States, no 
claim to these waste and unappropriated lands, desired 
them to be ceded to the Union, as a common fund to 
meet, as far as they would go, these requisitions made by 
Congress on the several States. They did not ask the 
cession, as affording a fund for defraying their own pe- 
culiar expenses, expenses incurred in their character of 
individual States, but to meet those expenses, which 
they incurred as members of the confederation, that is, 

to meet the expenses, not of the separate States, but of 
the United States. 

If we examine attentively the Virginia deed of ces- 
sion, we shall see that it was drawn up expressly to 
meet this view of the case. Virginia, in the first place, 
stipulates that it ‘shall be a common fund for the use 
and benefit of such of the United States as have be- 
come, or shall become, members of the Confederation 
or federal alliance of said States.” Then, to prevent all 
cavil, she further stipulates, that it shall be a common 
fund, to be apportioned out to each State, according to 
its “‘ usual proportion in the general charge and expend- 
iture.” This last stipulation, at that time, had a mean- 
ing, which, by the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
it has not now; but it affords additional evidence, that 
the intent of Virginia was, that the lands ceded should 
be for the use and benefit of all the States in meeting 
this “‘ general charge and expenditure,” that is to say, 
the charge and expenditure of the Union ; and, therefore, 
she stipulates that it shall be placed to the credit of each 
State, according to its proportion of that charge and 
expenditure. This was precisely what the States, 
making no individual claim to the western territory, 
demanded. 


‘ 
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Maryland, New Jersey, and the other States, having 
no individual claims to this western territory, regarded 
these lands, which the other States claimed and subse- 
quently ceded to the Union, as ‘‘crown lands,” a part 
of the royal domain, and, therefore, after the Revolution, 
as vesting in the United States. he legislature of 
New Jersey, in their remonstrance to Congress against 
the exclusive pretensions of Virginia, say, ‘‘ we cannot 
be silent, while viewing one State aggrandizing herself 
by the unjust detention of that property, which has been 
procured by the common blood and treasure of the 
whole, and which, on every principle of reason and, 
justice, is vested in Congress for the use and general 
benefit of the Union they represent.”” The same doc- 
trine was put forth, and still more strenuously urged, 
by Maryland. The legislature of New York, in the act 
already referred to, assign, as a reason for authorizing 
the cession of her claims to the lands in question, the 
fact, that “it is conceived that they ought to be appro- 
priated as a common fund for the expenses of the war.” 
Mr. Madison, in his correspondence, as we have it in 
the Madison Papers, everywhere speaks of the cession 
to be made, as a cession to be made “for the common 
benefit.”” These facts, taken in connexion with the lan- 
guage used in the deeds of cession, render it absolutely 
certain, that the lands were ceded as a ‘‘common fund ” 
for meeting the expenses of the United States, incurred 
in their united character, not as a fund to be divided 
among the States for defraying expenses incurred in 
their individual character. 

It follows from this, that so far as the United States 
hold these lands under the deeds of cession executed by 
particular States, they hold them for-the common use 
and benefit of all the States, and are bound to apply 
their proceeds to the expenses of the States, ineurred in 
their united, federal character. They were ceded to the 
Union for the express purpose of contributing towards a 
permanent revenue for the Union. Congress has, then, no 
right to appropriate their proceeds to any other pur- 
pose. Taking these lands, then, and following the 
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deeds of cession, and allowing them to be all that 
the advocates of distribution contend, we are still obliged 
to regard them as revenue, revenue of the Union, and 
applicable to no purposes, except those for which, as 
we have said before, Congress has the constitutional 
right to raise a revenue. 

The next position assumed by the advocates of dis- 
tribution is, that these lands were ceded to the Union 
for the purpose of paying the debt incurred by the war 
of the Revolution ; and as that debt is now paid off, they, 
in equity at least, revert to the States individually. 
But, admitting this was the purpose, for which they 
were ceded, the reversion can be only of the claims 
which were ceded, that is to say, of the right to pur- 
thase. The property in the land cannot revert, for this 
property does not vest in the United States by virtue of 
State cession, but of the deeds executed by the Indian 
tribes, of whom the United States have purchased them 
with the funds of the Union. 'The cession, moreover, 
was entire, and forever, of all the right, title, jurisdic- 
tion, and claim of the ceding States. There is nothing 
in the deeds of cession, on which to found a claim of 
reversion. Nor is there, in the history of the times, 
anything that shows, that such was the understanding 
of the States making, or of the United States accept- 
ing, the cessions. 

Furthermore, the lands were not ceded for the ex- 
press: purpose of paying the debt of the Revolution, nor 
any other specific debt. They were’ ceded for the gen- 
eral purposes of revenue, which revenue might be ap- 
plied to the extinguishment of the public debt, or to any 
of the legitimate purposes, for which Congress might 
raise money. It was believed at the time, that these 
lands might be made a source of revenue to the Union, 
and this was the ground, on which the States not 
claiming them in their separate right, demanded their 
assumption by the Union, or their cession to it. This 
point we have already established. Maryland would 
not ratify the articles of confederation till the cession of 
New York gave assurance, that the western territory 
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would become a common fund for the benefit of all the 
members of the federal alliance. ‘The territory was 
ceded for the general purposes of revenue; but as the 
public debt was then the great concern of the govern- 
ment, there can be little doubt, that it. was hoped that 
its cession to the Union would contribute something 
towards extinguishing that debt ; at least, towards pay- 
ing the interest annually accruing on it; or, what is 
still more evident, that the cession would inspire public 
creditors with confidence in the ultimate ability of the 
United States to meet all demands against them. 

But, admit the lands were ceded to the Union to pay 
the public debt incurred by the war of the Revolution. 
We ask, which debt? The debt incwred by the Uni- 
ted States, or by the individual States? Each State 
incurred a debt of its own in that war, besides the debt 
it incurred as a member of the Union. ‘There was a 
United States debt, and a debt of the individual States: 
These lands, we do not find were ceded to pay these 
individual State debts, but, if any, the debts of the 
United States. This is rendered evident by the fact, 
that both Virginia and Georgia stipulated, as conditions 
of their respective cessions, that Congress should reim- 
burse them certain expenditures they had: made on ac- 
count of these lands, in defending them against the 
Brrtish and Indians. If the cessions had been made for 
the purpose of extinguishing the State debts, these 
stipulations would hardly have been necessary. They 
were ceded, then, to meet the general expenses, and to 
help discharge the common debt. ‘This, again, con- 
firms the ground we have taken, that their cession was 
for the common benefit, and renders it obligatory on 
Congress to appropriate their proceeds to the use of the 
States in their united capacity, not in their individual. 

Moreover, though these lands were unquestionably 
ceded, as they were solicited, as a fund for the common 
use and benefit of all the States united, and, therefore, 
capable of being applied to any of the purposes, for 
which Congress might lay and collect taxes, and to no 
others, yet there were other reasons, which had their 
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influence. The States, which had no claim in their 
separate right to these lands, were jealous of the States 
which had. The claims of one State, also, conflicted 
with those of another. The claims of New York were 
thought to cover all the territory claimed by Virginia, 
and the deeds of cession executed by New York and 
Massachusetts cover the same identical territory. Back 
of all these was the claim of the United States, which 
was considered by several of the States as preferable to 
that of any of the particular States. How were these 
conflicting claims to be adjusted, and the jealousies and 
heart-burnings growing out of them to be allayed? 
Evidently, the most feasible way was for the particular 
States to cede their claims to the Union, under guaran- 
ty that they should be disposed of for the common ben- 
efit of all the members of the federal alliance. It was 
on this ground, that New York passed the act to which 
we have referred, an act which she entitled “an act to 
facilitate the completion of the articles of confederation 
and perpetual union among the United States of Amer- 
ica.” On this ground, too, Congress resolved, on the 
6th of September, 1780, ‘that it be earnestly recom- 
mended to those States, who have claims to the western 
country, to pass such laws, and to give their delegates 
in Congress such powers, as may effectually remove the 
only obstacle to a final ratification of the articles of con- 
federation.” 

But, granting all that the advocates of distribution 
contend for, it will avail them nothing. They say these 
lands were ceded to the Union for the payment of the 
debt incurred by the war of the Revolution. — Be it so. 
But, these nett proceeds must equal the amount of that 
debt before there can be, on the part of the States, any 
claim to reversion. 

Now these lands have not, as yet, contributed one 
cent toward the payment of that debt. Taking the 
lands ceded by the particular States to the Union, and 
they are still in debt to the Union. The Union has 
never derived a cent of clear income from them. The 
expense of extinguishing the Indian title, surveying, 
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bringing them into market, and disposing of them, had 
exceeded, according to Mr. Wright’s statement, on the 
30th of September, 1839, the gross amount of receipts 
from their sales, one million, one hundred seven thou- 
sand, two hundred and six dollars, and thirty-nine cents. 
Where is the reversion of remainder to the states? 
There is, as yet, no remainder. There can be none on 
the principles assumed by the advocates of distribution, 
till this one.million and over is wiped off; nay, not till 
the nett receipts of these lands shall have reimbursed 
the Union all that it has paid on account of the debt of 
the Revolution, for which, it is said, they were held in 
trust. 

We go a step further. We not only say, that the 
ceded territory never has contributed a cent towards 
paying the debt, for which, it is alleged, they were 
ceded to the Union; but we say, that under no cir- 
cumstances can they reimburse the Union for what it 
has paid on account of that debt. The debt of the 
United States, at the conclusion of the revolutionary 
war, in 1783, as near as could be ascertained, was for- 
ty-two millions, three hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
the annual interest on which was computed at two mil- 
lions, four hundred fifteen thousand, nine hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. ‘This would make the present value 
of the debt, with simple interest, one hundred eighty- 
two millions, one hundred twenty-five thousand, eight 
hundred and twenty-three dollars. ‘This is the sum 
now chargeable against these lands, and which they 
must reimburse, before the States can have any claim 
to a distribution of their proceeds, on the principle con- 
tended for. We will, however, abate the interest, and 
take the debt as it stood in 1783, that is, at forty-two 
millions, three hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

The whole amount of land ceded to the Union by 
particular States, from which money could come into 
the T'reasury, according to Mr. Wright’s table, was two 
hundred two millions, four hundred sixty-six thousand, 
seven hundred and sixty-five acres ; of which there re- 
main now, ‘subject to sale,’’ one hundred five millions, 
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eight hundred sixty-five thousand, one hundred and 
nineteen acres, together with twenty-six millions, nine 
hundred twenty-two thousand, seven hundred and thir- 
ty-one acres, to which the Indian title is not yet ex- 
tinguished. ‘The present value of this, allowing noth- 
ing for extinguishing the Indian title, and estimating 
the land at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
assuming the calculations of the committee on public 
lands as the basis of our estimate, cannot exceed twen- 
ty-three millions of dollars. Suppose, then, the whole 
of this land shall be sold, at the present government 
price, which it cannot be, it will discharge but about 
one-half of the public debt, rated at its value at the close 
of the war, in 1783. Whence, then, is to come a re- 
mainder, to be distributed among the several States ? 

But the advocates of the policy under consideration, 
abandoning this ground, assume another. They aban- 
don the right of the States to claim a distribution, and 
contend only for the power of Cougress to distribute 
the proceeds of the public lands among the several 
States, according to its own discretion. This power 
they deduce from that clause in the constitution, which 
gives to Congress power to dispose of the territory and 
other property of the United States. The clause in 
question reads ; 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all need- 
fu] rules and regulations respecting the territory, or other property be- 
longing to the United States.” 

Does this clause give the power coritended for? It 
will be seen at once, that it gives to Congressno power 
to dispose of the public domain, which it does not also 
give it to dispose of the other property of the United 
States. It has the same power to dispose of “ the 
public buildings, docks and navy yards, forts, arsenals, 
magazines, ships of war, cannon, arms of all descrip- 
tions, naval stores, and munitions of war,” that it has to 
dispose of the publiclands. Has Congress a discretion- 
ary power over the disposal of all this immense amount 
of property, which, according to some estimates, cannot 
be less than two thousand millions of dollars? Take 
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the case suggested by Mr. Calhoun. Has Congress a 
right to select one of the religious sects of the country, 
“say the Methodist, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, or Catholic, and erect it into a splendid hie- 
rarchy, by endowing it out of this ample fund?” Why 
not? For the plain reason, that the constitution pro- 
hibits Congress from creating a religious establishment. 
Congress cannot, then, dispose of the public domain for 
objects prohibited by the constitution. 

We proceed a step further. We are still borrow- 
ing from Mr. Calhoun. Would Congress, for instance, 
have the right to appropriate the proceeds of this terri- 
tory to the Colonization Society, or the Abolition So- 
ciety, in the first case, with a view of christianizing and 
civilizing Africa, and in the last case, with a view of 
emancipating the negro slaves? Here are great ob- 
jects, and good objects, in the judgment of not a few. 
Why has not Congress a right to make appropriations 
for their furtherance? Simply, because the constitution 
gives it no express grant of power. for that purpose. 
Here, then, is another restriction on the discretionary 
power of Congress. It can, in the first place, dispose of 
the property of the United States for no objects pro- 
hibited by the constitution; and, in the second place, 
for no objects which the Constitution does not express- 
ly grant it power to make appropriations for. 

This follows, from the very nature of the Federal 
Government, which is one not of general, but of special 
powers. The constitution is the enumeration, rather 
than a limitation of its powers. 'The government is not 
free to exercise all the powers of government not ex- 
pressly prohibited ; but it is prohibited from exercising 
all powers not expressly granted, specified, enumerated. 
It is not enough, that there is in the constitution no ex- 
press clause against the measure proposed, but there 
must be an express clause in its favor, before Congress 
can havea constitutional right to adopt it. This is the 
only safe rule of construing the constitution. The con- 
clusion we have drawn, then, is inevitable. The dis- 
cretionary power of Congress over the territory of the 
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United States is subject to the two limitations we have 
stated, It may unquestionably dispose of that territory, 
but for no object prohibited, or not expressly authorized, 
by the Constitution. It can, then, appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of this territory only to constitutional objects, — 
objects, for which it has a constitutional right to make 
appropriations from the Treasury. Distribution’ among 
the several States is confessedly not oné of these ob- 
jects ; consequently, Congress has no right to distribute 
the proceeds of the public lands among the several 
States. 

This reasoning we hold unanswerable and conclusive 
against the constitutionality of the policy of distribu- 
tion. Here, then, we might rest our case, for we pre- 
sume that there is no class of men amongst us, willing, 
—knowingly and deliberately, —to run athwart the 
constitution. There is yet, we should hope, too 
much respect for constitutional government remaining 
in the breasts of the American people, to render this 
either feasible or safe. Nevertheless, the expedtncy of 
the policy, and especially at this time, is worth con- 
sidering. 

The reasons for advocating this policy are by no means 
recondite, nor are they reasons, which should be wholly 
disregarded. Several of the States, in prosecuting 
works of internal improvement, in endeavoring to aid 
their banking institutions, and the business operations 
of their citizens generally, have contracted large and 
somewhat pressing debts. heir credit is impaired; 
their securities are at a ruinous discount; and in some 
instances, absolutely unsaleable. In the complicated 
state of the credit system, this operates greatly to the 
disadvantage not only of the particular states concerned, 
but of business in general. The resources of the coun- 
try are to a great extent locked up, and its energies 
crippled. If we could revive and confirm the credit of 
these States abroad, where -the principal part of the se- 
curities are held, we should throw these securities again 
into the market, render them saleable without any se- 
rious loss; enable the states issuing them to go on 
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with their internal improvements, to complete their 
public works, and get the command of their resources ; 
enable the banking institutions, whose resources are 
locked up in these securities, to apply their capital to 
the general business operations of the country, and in 
that way to save themselves, and the merchants de- 
pendant on them ; from utter ruin, give a new spring to 
trade, cause business to revive, and the country to 
prosper. 

Distribution, it is thought, will aid this result in two 
ways. The sum which will be distributed, —for it 
is proposed to distribute about three millions and a half 
annually to the several States, — will afford considerable 
relief to the embarrassed States, and enable them to 
meet their more pressing engagements. It will also 
tend to inspire confidence in the holders of State secu- 
rities, as to their value and ultimate redemption. The 
depressed condition of these securities is owing chiefly 
to the loss of confidence in the ability or disposition of 
the States issuing them to redeem them. Restore this 
confidence, and they rise immediately to their par value 
generally, and will be sought for by all who have cap- 
ital to invest, whether at home or abroad. This done, 
the evil is removed. The increase of ability which 
distribution will give to the States, and the policy it 
will indicate on the part of the general government in 
regard to the credit system of the country, it is thought 
will restore this confidence. 

These, we suppose, are the reasons which govern the 
advocates of distribution. 'They are, of course, reasons 
not without weight, and which may be supposed to be 
urged in good faith, and with patriotic views. 

We very much doubt, however, whether the result 
desired would follow the adoption of the contemplated 
policy. Our own opinion is, that the credit system has 
been pushed too far, that it is falling to pieces from its 
own inherent weakness, and that all attempts to bolster 
it up will prove unavailing. Itis past remedy, and the 
prescriptions of our State physicians are merely prescrip- 
tions to a body already in the agonies of death. But 
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let this pass, as foreign to our present purpose. We 
still object to the policy, because the end sought can be 
obtained at a less expense in another way. 

Whence has come this loss of confidence in State 
securities? So far as it is not the result of the inherent 
weakness of the system, and, therefore, so far as confi- 
dence is capable of being restored, it has come from the 
general persuasion, at home and abroad, that the last 
two administrations were at war with what is called 
“the credit system.” This persuasion grew out of 
the means resorted to by the opposition to those admin- 
istrations, for the purpose of breaking them down, and, 
perhaps, in part, from the doctrines propagated by 
some members of the party generally supporting them. 
The persuasion was, in our judgment, without any 
solid foundation. But let that pass. The public senti- 
ment of the country has always been favorable to credit, 
always in favor of the government,*whether State or 
federal, keeping faith with its creditors. It is true, that 
the doctrine has been put forth, by here and there an 
individual, that State loans are unconstitutional, and that 
the people of the States are not bound to redeem them. 
But this doctrine has few disciples; and fewer still of 
those even, who believe in the unconstitutionality of 
the loans, would go so far as to recommend applying 
the sponge. 

Several of the States, we grant, are deeply in debt ; 
but there is no State in this Union, that has not ample 
resources for liquidating all its liabilities. We will also 
venture to say, that there is no State in this Union, 
that is so lost to all sense of her honor as a State, to 
say nothing of common honesty, as to even dream of 
violating her faith with the public creditor. If we be- 
lieved there were such a State, were she our own moth- 
er-land, we would disavow her, and wish her blotted 
from the map of the Union. In saying this, we do but 
express the sentiment of the immense majority of the 
people of all the States. The American people, thank 
God! have yet a strong sense of justice ; they have also 
a lofty pride of character, that would induce almost 
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every man to become a beggar, sooner than consent to 
see the government of his choice deliberately refusing 
to keep its faith. 

Let it be once understood, —as it may be now, — 
that the States have within themselves, and they cer- 
tainly have, the means of redeeming their obligations, 
and that they also have the disposition to do it, and 
confidence in their securities will be restored, as far as 
it is possible to restore it. There is now no motive for 
representing the Federal Government or its friends as 
hostile to credit, as desirous of embarrassing the business 
operations of the country ; and we assure the holders of 
State securities, that they will never find a party in this 
country of sufficient numbers to be counted, that will 
advocate the non-redemption of those securities. This, 
clearly and distinctly understood, will have al] the ben- 
eficial effect on State Bonds, that can be hoped for from 
distribution. 

The project of complete and entire assumption of the 
State debts, by the Union, we presume no statesman 
will venture to recommend. ‘The indirect and partial 
resumption, by distribution of three millions and a half, 
will be insufficient, and fail in its object. It will not 
be enough to relieve the embarrassments of the indebt- 
ed States, yet these States will rely on it, and hope, by 
its aid, to get along, without resorting to the efficient 
measures required. They will adopt a temporizing 
policy, which will relieve no embarrassment, and inspire 
no confidence. ‘The indebted States must resort to 
taxation. This, whatever temporary expedients they 
may adopt, must be resorted to at last, and everything 
which tends to delay the resort to this, but in reality 
aggravates the evil. The sooner the indebted States 
lay a tax on their citizens to meet their engagements, 
the better it will be for them, the better for all con- 
cerned. Let the State provide for its liabilities out of 
its own resources, and its credit will rise much more 
rapidly, and be placed on a much more permanent 
basis, than it will be by any temporary aid it may derive 
from distribution of the proceeds of the public’lands. 
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But we object to this policy on another ground. 
The amount, which it is proposed to distribute, cannot 
be spared from the Federal Treasury. We are told, that 
there is a deficit in the revenues, a considerable public 
debt accumulating, and that Congress must be called 
together immediately, to devise, among other matters, 
ways and means for meeting the demands on the Treas- 
ury for the ordinary expenses of the government. Is it 
wise, when such is the state of our finances, already 
inadequate to our wants, to diminish them by gratui- 
tously distributing nearly one-fourth of the ordinary 
revenue among the several States? The deficiency 
that will thus be occasioned can be met only by a re- 
sort to additional taxation. And the necessity of this 
resort to additional taxation will not grow out of the 
legitimate wants of the Federal Government, but out of 
the wants of the State governments. Why not, then, 
as taxation must be resorted to by one government or 
the other, leave it to the State governments, whose 
wants create the necessity? Why shall the Federal 
Government be compelled to assume the odious charac- 
ter ef tax-collector for the States? Was this the pur- 
pose for which it was created? It is no mark of good 
statesmanship, to say the least, to create, needlessly, a 
necessity of resorting to taxation. If we had a surplus 
in the Treasury, more money than we needed, then 
there might be some show of propriety in distributing it 
among the States; but now, when we have no more 
than we want, and when we are even threatened witha 
deficiency, to distribute three millions and a half, 
strikes us, to say the least, as a piece of rather bungling 
statesmanship. 

The deficiency distribution would create must be 
met by new imposts. It will require us to raise the 
tariff of duties. But this cannot be done without dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of the Union. No wise man, 
no friend of the Union, it seems to us, can wish to re- 
new the painful and angry, if not dangerous discus- 
sions, on this subject, which we have so lately passed 
through. <A tariff for protection will never again be 
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submitted to. Our manufactures do not need it; our 
commerce is opposed to it. Commerce wants freedom, 
and our manufactures are able to protect themselves. 
They are established on a permanent basis, and if left 
to the ingenuity and enterprise of our citizens, can com- 
pete successfully with those of the old world. There is, 
then, in reality, no reason for a tariff, except for reve- 
nue. The country will tolerate a tariff for no other 
purpose, and there is no man who dares risk his reputa- 
tion by proposing one directly for protection. 

But, distribute three millions and a half of revenue, 
create thereby a deficiency, then cannot the friends of 
a tariff for protection urge the imposition of new or 
additional duties, on the ground that they are needed 
for,the purposes of revenue? ‘The Compromise Act,” 
as it is called, is held sacred by the country ; but that 
act recognises the propriety of raising the ad valorem 
duty, if required for the purposes of revenue. Create 
then, by distribution, a deficiency in the revenue, and 
additional duties may be, imposed, without disturbing 
that act. This would be an ingenious way of keeping 
the letter of that act, while violating its spirit. Is this 
the secret of the policy of distribution? Is it the old 
tariff interest, that is at work here, attempting to do in- 
directly, covertly, what it wants the courage, the man- 
liness, to attempt openly, directly? So it would seem. 
And yet, the advocates of distribution are high-minded 
and honorable men,—men who would scorn to be 
thought deficient in courage, moral or physical, and who 
would deem it gross injustice to be thought capable of 
attempting to carry any great measure of state policy, 
by management, or trickery. 

But suppose the policy adopted, the deficiency cre- 
ated, and supplied by an increased tariff of duties; 
what will be the result? Connected with this policy 
will be another, the repeal of the Independent Treasury 
Law, and the establishment of a new United States 
Bank, or the revival, with modifications, of the “ pet 
bank ”’ system, — most likely, for the present, the latter. 
This we will suppose done, and that the whole policy 
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succeeds according to the calculations of its friends. 
The State Bonds will become saleable in the market ; 
the banks can avail themselves of their resources ; trade 
will revive, and business will be brisk; heavy importa- 
tions will be made after the first or second year, the 
duties on which will be deposited in the bank or banks 
during the period between collection and disbursement, 
and made the basis of discounts. The banks, having 
in addition to their own capital the government de- 
posit, will discount freely ; which will have for its first 
effect to expand the circulation and appreciate prices. 
This will neutralize the good effects of the tariff on 
manufactures. It will also increase the profits as well 
as the means of importations. The second effect will 
be to make large additions to the amount of foreign im- 
portations. ‘These additions will, of course, increase 
the revenue, and of course the amount of government 
deposits ; and, of course, again, the ability of the banks 
to enlarge their discounts. ‘This, again, will still fur- 
ther expand the circulation, appreciate prices still more, 
and, in a word, revive in all their aggravated features, 
the ruinous speculations of 1835 and 1836. This is the 
inevitable result of the policy proposed, in case it prove 
successful. Is this result desirable ? 

We know that it may be thought, that individuals 
and banks have learned wisdom from their past expe- 
rience ; but those mad speculations were not the effect 
of the madness of individuals, nor of banks. When 
prices were every day rising, who could see where to 
stop in his purchases to sell again? When the bank 
assets far exceeded its obligations, and specie was read- 
ily obtained when wanted, who could say where the 
bank ought to stop in its discounts? We have blamed 
too severely both individuals and banks for the disastrous 
scenes of the years alluded to. Individuals and banks 
were the victims of the combined operations of the tariff 
and paper money, aided by the immense State and cor- 
poration loans abroad, of nearly three hundred millions 
of dollars, all of which were paid in merchandise, im- 
ported to bloat the Treasury, and to paralyze our home 
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manufactures. Adopt the policy you propose, and if it 
succeed as you wish, it will reénact the same scenes, 
occasion the same mad and ruinous speculations, and 
make the most prudent and sagacious of our business 
men, and the honestest and best managed of our banking 
institutions, their victims. If our business men have 
learned wisdom from past experience, they will not seek 
again to put into full operation the causes that produced 
the calamities, from which they are now but slowly 
beginning to recover. 

The business men, including the bankers of this 
country, are, in what concerns their business, as enlight- 
ened, and as honest and high-minded as those of any 
other country in the world. They are among the elite 
of our population. They are bold and adventurous ; 
but they are also prudent and sagacious. Their failures 
or ill-successes are seldom, taking them as a body, ow- 
ing to their personal defects, whether moral or intellect- 
ual. They fail from the false systems of finance and 
currency, under which they are obliged to operate. 
The policy, that has hitherto been pursued, is what 
has ruined them. Give them a sound, a uniform cur- 
rency, give them an open field and fair play, and we 
will set them, whether in manufactures or in commerce, 
against the world. Let them abandon the narrow poli- 
cy, which ill comports with their bold and adventurous 
minds, of striving to shut out other nations from the 
home market, and go forth the rival of all nations for 
the markets of the world. ‘This is their true policy, 
and let them pursue it but for a short time with their 
usual prudence and energy, and the markets of the 
world are at their command. They have done nobly, 
under all the disadvantages they have had to struggle 
with. What could they not do with those disadvan- 
tages, those ruinous clogs on their enterprise, removed ? 

Commerce and manufactures are the two leading in- 
terests of the world, the great civilizers of the race. 
They have been the principal agents in raising the na- 
tions from primitive barbarism ; and if, in looking over 
the map of the earth, one spot strikes us as more luminous 
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than another, it is the spot where commerce and manu- 
factures have had their seat. In the ancient world the 
rays of light centre on the commercial republics of 
Phenicia, Carthage, Greece, and her colonies, and as 
you recede from these, you retire into darkness. They 
are and must be great and leading interests of this coun- 
try ; they are to make this country what it will be, and 
to give it its rank among the nations of the earth. He, 
who is hostile to them, is hostile to his country, nay, 
to his race, the enemy of freedom and civilization. In 
opposing the policy under consideration, we oppose not 
them ; we but oppose a policy which they need not, 
and which must ever prove disastrous to them. 

We also oppose the policy in question, because at 
this time there is a peculiar need of husbanding all the 
resources of the Treasury to put our country in that 
attitude of defence, which our foreign relations render 
imperiously necessary. We are neither advocates nor 
prophets of war; we do not seriously apprehend that 
there will be any war at present, in which this country 
will be involved. Commerce has so spread her meshes 
over the world, so interwoven the interests of one nation 
with those of another, that war every day becomes more 
and more difficult. Still the era of peace has yet to 
dawn on the world, and the time, when it is no longer 
necessary to prepare for war, has not yet. come. Our 
relations with Great Britain at this moment are by no 
means of the most friendly nature. We have grievous 
wrongs to complain of, and difficulties to adjust, that 
will not be easily adjusted. We can never yield to her 
claims on our Northeastern Boundary. We cannot ad- 
just those claims, as some suppose, by accepting an 
equivalent for the territory she demands. We cannot 
give her the immense advantage, in case of a war with 
this country, of a military road from Halifax to Quebec, 
an advantage equivalent to an army of some ‘thirty or 
forty thousand men. We can never yield to her en- 
croachments on our Northwestern frontier, for our terri- 
tory must be retained entire. We can never consent, 
that the violation of our territory in a time of peace, by 
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an armed force, as in the case of the Caroline, shall 
pass without redress, for we are an independent na- 
tion ; nor can we submit to the right of search, and the 
seizure of our vessels on the coast of Africa, or the high 
seas, under any pretence whatever. Our flag must 
protect our commerce, and our ships. Here are mat- 
ters, which bring us into direct conflict with Great 
Britain, and will inevitably lead to a war with that 
power, unless we show, by our firmness, by our mili- 
tary and naval preparations, that we are both able and 
determined to maintain our rights. If we would es- 
cape the calamities of war, we must be prepared for it. 

Our country is confessedly almost entirely without 
defence. Our inland defences can be of little use in 
any new war, and our seaboard is unprotected, and lia- 
ble, at any moment, to be laid under contribution by 
British steamers. Is it wise, then, at this juncture, to 
reduce the resources of the Treasury by distributing 
three millions and a half of the revenue among the 
States? Is it wise, when we are likely to want all the 
money that we have, and when the people must tax them- 
selves all they can bear, for the purposes of defending 
our coast, and protecting our navigation, to throw away 
so large a portion of our resources? We need all the 
money that we can raise from the customs, and from land, 
too, to protect our country, and to put it in an attitude 
to assert and maintain its rights and interests. If, then, 
Congress had the power, as we have shown that it has 
not, to distribute the proceeds of the public lands among 
the several States, it would be inexpedient, and highly 
impolitic to do it. Congress is called upon to appro- 
priate the resources of the Treasury to higher and more 
urgent objects, and as much as we sympathize with 
the depressed condition of the indebted States, true 
policy, as well as constitutional right, requires us to 
leave them to their own resources, which we cannot 
and will not believe will prove insufficient. 

We here close what we have thought proper to say 
on the first branch of this subject. For a further dis- 
cussion of it, we refer our readers to the Speeches enu- 
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merated at the head of this article, especially to those 
of Mr. Wright and Mr. Calhoun, to which we with 
pleasure acknowledge ourselves indebted for no small 
part of the materials; which give to this article what 
little value it may have. 

The consideration of the other branch of the sub- 
ject, namely, the disposition which ought to be made 
of the public lands lying within the limits of the new 
States, we are reluctantly compelled to postpone to a 
future occasion. 

EpiTor. 


Art. V.— LITERARY NOTICES. 


Night and Morning. A Novel. By Butwer. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1841. 2 vols. 12mo,— We have heretofore given 
at length our views of the general merits of Bulwer, as a writer and 
a novelist. He deservedly enjoys a high reputation, and is not likely 
to send forth a work, that will not be sought after with avidity, and 
read with interest, if not with approbation. Yet this last work of his, 
we do not think will add anything to his fame. In its good points, 
the author merely repeats himself, and where he does not repeat him- 
self, he falls below himself in his other works. 

The story, however, is not without its interest, and it is conducted 
with considerable art and adroitness, though not always, Its plot is 
very simple. Philip Beauport, the heir expectant of an old house, 
wealthy but not noble, falls in love with Catharine.Morton, whom he 
privately marries, and with whom he lives some fifteen or sixteen 
years without any serious falling out. The marriage, in order not to 
exasperate the old uncle, from whom the inheritance is expected, is 
kept secret, the witnesses are removed, and the impression suffered 
to be entertained, that the parties are living together illicitly, and 
that their children, of which there are two, sons both, are illegiti- 
mate. But at length the old uncle dies, as rich old uncles sometimes 
will die, however loth they may be to die, and bequeaths his estate 
as was hoped. Philip Beaufort is now a rich man, and being not a 
bad sort of a man, and loving his wife as husbands have now and 
then been known to do, and having no farther occasion to conceal 
his marriage, and not caring for the trouble of going through a new 
courtship, resolves to own his marriage, and publicly avow the mother 
of his children as his “lawfully wedded wife.” But before he gets 
ready to perform this tardy act of justice, he breaks his neck in at- 
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tempting to leap a six-barred gate. A younger brother succeeds to 
the inheritance, and his wife and her two sons, unable to prove their 
legitimacy, are thrown upon the world destitute and branded with 
infamy. The novel is designed mainly to trace the fortunes of this 
mother and her two sons, till she dies, and they are reéstablished in 
their rights, and duly married. In the progress of the story we are 
led through scenes of misery, abject wretchedness, crime, vice, 
clean and wnclean, vulgar and polite, to our heart’s content, nay, toa 
surfeit. 

Of the characters introduced, not much need be said; they are 
Bulwer’s old set, without whom we should neither recognise him, 
nor he recognise himself. We have the hero so, so, the bold, daring, 
virtuous criminal, the cool, calculating voluptuary, the pure, beauti- 
ful, simple, affectionate lady, and so on. Philip Beaufort the young- 
er, is the hero. He is proud, irascible, but strong and persevering. 
He is loaded with adversity, apparently for the purpose of humbling 
his pride, and teaching him forgiveness; but he succeeds indifferent- 
ly, till a silly Frenchwoman falls in love with him, and gives him her 
heart and her estate, and therefore removes some of the things he 
had to be angry at; and we do not find, that he is perfected in the 
Christian graces till restored to his birthright, a rental of twenty 
thousand pounds a year, and married to his lady love. One can af- 
ford to be humble and forgiving, when one has a pretty wife and 
twenty thousand a year. Sydney, the younger brother, is a weakling, 
very properly married to his cousin Camilla, his exact counterpart ; 
and the world, we presume, goes smoothly with them, for neither has 

_ force of character enough to ripple its surface in the slightest degree. 
\ Fanny, the heroine, is a feeble copy of Alice, a feeble original, not 
\ worth copying. The uncle is a respectable scoundrel, respectably 
provided for, who takes good care to die when he should. Lord 
Lilburn is Lumly Ferrers with variations, an accomplished villain, 
vho would have found earth and his parc-aux-cerfs a perfect para- 
ise had it not been for the gout, which would now and then inter- 
rupt the stream of his bliss. His, by-the-by, is the best drawn char- 
adter in the book. 

{fF Sulwer’s women, not much can be said in commendation. His 
beau ideal of a perfect woman is a gentle idiot with a pretty face. 
A woman with mind, spirit, force and energy of character, he looks 
upon as a she-demon, sent to torment man before his time. Lvery 
man to his taste; yet there are those, who would rather be yoked to 
a she-devil in good earnest, than to one of these meek, gentle, pas- 
sive, although loving innocents. Love is, no doubt, a very good thing, 
and not undesirable, but rather insipid after all, without a small dash 
of spirit to make it effervesce. Love, too, is, no doubt, thaumaturgic, 
as our Radical says, but we can hardly credit the miracles it is made 
to work in the cases of Alice and Fanny. It can quicken the intel- 
lect, where nature has not denied it, increase its activity, and facili- 
tate its workings, but after all we doubt its power to create it in the 
naturally-born idiot. Nay, we doubt still more the idiot’s capacity 
of loving. These sweet innocents are as incapable of loving as they 
are of being loved. So much for Bulwer’s women, whose affections 
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he may share without arival, excepting, perhaps, Nydia and Ione in 
the “ Last Days of Pompeii,” and Madame St. Ventadour in “ Ernest 
Maltravers.” Nobody is likely to fall in love with them, or to pine 
for their embrace. 

But, passing over the creations of Bulwer’s fancy, —his charac- 
ters, — we are not quite content with this practice, in which he and 
others so liberally indulge, of leading us ever through scenes of 
loathsome depravity, disgusting vice, and black and startling crime. 
The joke, we in all conscience think, has been carried far enough. 
Even we can endure it no longer. Jam satis, we exclaim; now 
enough of rogues, villains, swindlers, thieves, pickpockets, gamblers, 
murderers, dandies, courtezans, prostitutes, ef id omne genus. In 
God’s name, or if need be, in the devil’s name, let them disappear, 
and honester folk step forth, and act a part. If interest cannot be 
awakened by pictures of undiseased nature, of truth, beauty, virtue, 
purity, goodness, then send interest — about its business. 

Moreover, we are beginning to grow tired of this dyspeptic litera- 
ture, which is ever detailing sentimental wretchedness, and leading 
one to be ever dissecting his own morbid feelings, and to be ever 
parading them before the world. We have had enough of all this,. 
for one century at least,in Werter and Childe Harold. There is 
already dyspepsia enough in the world; more, much more than your 
Grahams, or even your Alcotts can cure. There is no need of in- 
creasing the quantity, by bringing to your aid a morbid imagination. 
Our young men and maidens need other prescriptions. It is time to 
give them a literature that is strong and healthy, that shall stimulate 
to action the sound parts of their moral systems; time, in one word, 
to bid them cease from brooding over their imaginary sufferings, 
from indulging their petty whinings, and to go forth into the world 
of love, truth, and beauty, which everywhere smiles around them, 
and learn to live, to enjoy, and to bless God for the life he has given. 


Essays. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 16mo. 
pp. 303. — Here is a book everybody will buy and read, and which, 
whoso reads once, will read again, and again. Mr. Emerson’s nu- 
merous friends will welcome its publication with delight, and his ad- 
mirers, which are not a few, will find new fuel for their admiration. 
Its perusal has even warmed us, cold, stoical, and untranscendental 
as we are, into something like not admiration, but reverence for the 
mind, of which it is a sincere utterance. It is a profound and signi- 
ficant word, and will take hold of the heart of the age, perhaps, of 
the ages. We have no space to speak of it now as we would. We 
can only say, that he who reads it will find, that he is no longer 
what he was. A new and a higher life has been quickened in him, 
and he can never again feel, that he is merely a child of time and 
space, but that he is transcendental and immortal. The author’s 
stand-point is in the Eternal, and he seeks to discover and set before 
us, in the mutable, variable, and evanescent, only the elements that 
do inhabit eternity, and are “the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.” This book is too significant to be dismissed with this hasty 
notice. We shall recur to it at our earliest opportunity, and speak 
of it, if we can, as it deserves. 
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General History of the World, from the Earliest Times, until the 
ear 1831. By Cuarztes Von Rorrecx, LL. D., Professor in the 
niversity of Freiburg, Aulic Counsellor, Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies of the Grand Duchy of Baden, &c. Translated from the 
German, and continued to 1840. By Freperic Jones, A.M. Il- 
lustrated by twenty-four Historical Engravings, designed by Heidel- 
dorf, Dalbon, and others ; engraved by J. Spittall. First American Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: C. F. Stollmeyer. 1840. 4 vols. 8vo.— We beg 
our readers not to form their opinion of this work from its lum- 
bering title, or its clumsily executed plates. The work is one of real 
and solid merit, and, perhaps, the best general history of the world, 
in a reasonable compass, within the reach of the general reader. It 
is, we are told, very popular in Europe, and it will be, as it deserves 
to be, here. The translator and the publisher have conferred no 
mean public benefit by placing it within the reach of the American 
reader. As a Philadelphia publication, even the style, to speak 
technically, in which it is “ got up,” deserves praise. We shall re- 
cur to this work again, and endeavor to speak somewhat critically of 
its merits. In the mean time, we commend it to the public as wor- 
thy of their liberal patronage. 


Al Year's Life. By James Russert Lowe. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1841. 16mo. pp. 182. — When we first took up this volume 
of poems, we confess, we were disposed to throw it aside, as filled 
with that kind of poetry, which it is said neither gods nor men will 
tolerate. Recurring to the volume again in a gentler mood, and, per- 
haps, under the influence of a less critical spirit, we found it contain- 
ed poetry, pure, genuine poetry, and entitled torank high among the 
best productions of the American muse. Mr. Lowell has proved him- 
self possessed of true poetic feeling, and of respectable poetic talent. 
There is an air of repose, of serenity over his poems, that is not 
common to our writers, whether in prose or verse, and they are char- 
acterized by a simplicity and truth of expression, which we shall be 
glad to see becoming more fashionable. 

Mr. Lowell’s inspiration appears to be that of Love, but, as was to 
be expected, the love of the young man, lively, but not deep, fanci- 
ful, but not rich nor intense; nevertheless, the inspiration is genu- 
ine, and his utterances are not altogether of the imagination. He 
shows considerable versatility of powers, and if he will give himself 
more freedom, and follow still more the mood of the moment, he will 
without any difficulty place himself in the front rank of American 
poets. He shows a rich mind, good taste, and a chastened fancy. We 
shall be most happy to greet him again. We can only add, in part- 
ing with him, that we were sorry to hear him say, 

“©O woman’s love! O flower most bright and rare.”’ 


We do not question the brightness of woman’s love, but we had not 
supposed it a rare flower. Love is the natural element of woman’s 
heart, and it blossoms in every woman’s breast, though it be but too 
often 
“ to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 
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Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology. Translated from the French 
of H. Minne Eowarps. By J. F. W. Lane, M.D. Boston: Little 
& Brown. 1841. 8vo. pp. 312. — This is a work of great value, and 
admirably suited to the wants of our higher schools, and the general 
reader. It possesses the highest scientific authority, emanating as it 
does from a man, well known and eminently distinguished in his pro- 
fession. The translator has done his duty faithfully, and the pub- 
lishers have done theirs, and the public may buy with an assurance 
of getting their money’s worth, which, in these times of making books 
“to order,” is saying not a little. 


The Hour and the Man. By Harrier Martineau. 1841. 2 vols. 
12mo. — This, in a literary point of view, is the best of Miss Marti- 
neau’s productions we have seen. It is upon the whole well sus- 
tained, and it indicates a higher order of literary talent than we had 
given Miss Martineau credit for. She has thrown somewhat of the 
charm of romance over the negro character, and made us feel as much 
interest in the fate of her personages, as if they were white men and 
women. In Toussaint L’Ouverture she has drawn a noble character, 
and that, too, without deviating far from historical truth. Her book 
will serve to make us study the past history and present condition of 
Hayti, and, perhaps, to make us think more favorably of the capabil- 
ities of the negro race. 


Récits des Temps Mérovingiens, précédés de Considérations sur 
U Histoire de France. Par Auaustin Turerry. 2 tomes. 8vo. 1840. 
— The name of Thierry is a sufficient guaranty for the interest and 
value of any work, to which it is attached as author. His narrative 
always bas the charm of a romance, and his philosophical views, 
which are never unnecessarily obtruded, are profound and just. We 
always reach the end of one of his historical works with regret, that 
there is no more of it. His History of the Norman Conquest, which 
ought to be translated, affords a juster key to English history-than 
any other work we are acquainted with. The work before us, of 
which two volumes are yet to appear, is designed to sketch the state 
of society in France under the first race of the Frankish monarchs, 
in the sixth century, an epoch, in which the barbarians and Gallo- 
Romans occupy the same soil; but before their manners have be- 
come at all assimilated, and before the population has assumed any- 
thing of a homogeneous character. This is done by a series of 
narratives, which, though historically correct, read very much like 
romances. ‘The work is preceded by considerations on the history 
of France, of great value. 
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Boston, March 24, 1841. 
TO THE EDITORS OF “THE LOWELL OFFERING.” 


Lapres, —I have received the first and second numbers of your 
periodical, for which I beg you to accept my thanks, Your paper is 
conducted with spirit and ability, and I read it with pleasure. I am 
particularly interested in it, for I am told that it is written entirely 
by girls employed in the Mills. It is highly creditable to their tal- 
ents and taste, and may turn out to be of no slight advantage to 
them. 

I perceive, ladies, that you labor under a slight mistake in regard to 
me. You seem to have taken it into your heads that I am hostile to 
you, and have slandered you. If I may be allowed to be my own 
interpreter, I have had no thought of speaking disrespectfully of you. 
My sympathies are with the laboring classes, and I have done what 
I could to ameliorate the condition of both workingmen and working- 
women. I have been an operative myself for no small portion of my 
life ; I have no sympathies with the aristocracy ; I have burned with 
indignation at the injustice done to those, who are obliged to support 
themselves by their own labor; and this indignation I have express- 
ed as best I could; and for expressing it, I have fallen under the 
condemnation of your masters and employers. This alone, it would 
seem, should be sufficient to satisfy you, that I have had no intention 
of slandering you. 

The passage, which has offended you, I think you must have mis- 
interpreted. I have said nothing against you; I have merely spoken 
of the injustice the world does you; and I have represented that in- 
justice as great enough to “damn to infamy” the most worthy and 
virtuous girl, if she be a factory girl. Now, it may be possible, that 
the feeling I have spoken of is not as strong as I have represented it; 
but, if you will read the article in which my remark appears, you 
will perceive, I think, that my object was to rebuke your employers 
and the community generally, not to speak ill of you. 

My‘offence consists solely in saying, that there is in the community 
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au unjust prejudice against girls employed in factories. Is not this 
true? That there is a prejudice against you I know, and that it is 
unjust, | have not a doubt. You are, in my judgment, every way 
equal to the daughters of your employers, and far more useful to the 
community. Will those daughters treat you as equals? Do they 
invite you to their parties ? and would their brothers be willing to 
select their wives from your midst, providing always, that you were 
willing to accept them for your husbands ? 

There is no need of words on this subject. I know, and so do you, 
that you cannot assume that rank in society, as factory girls, which 
you could as daughters of factory owners. Moreover, in most places, 
you know the factory population forms a population by itself. In 
most factory villages, in which I have been acquainted, I have found 
that portion of the population not employed in factories, looking down 

._ on the operatives in the Mills. I have rarely known a young man, 
not employed in a factory, choosing a factory girl for his wife; and I 
knew well the strong prejudice that is felt by operatives in other em- 
ployments against those in factories. You cannot, as a general rule, 
return to your early homes, after having spent several years in the 
Mills, without being made to feel, that the phrase “factory girl” has 
a meaning not the most pleasant. 

You yourselves admit, in the article in which you give me so se- 
vere a lecture, that there is a prejudice against you, though you 
contend it is less than it was. I shall be happy to find it less. 

I have asserted the existence of this prejudice, and condemned it. 
I have never charged it to you as your fault, nor have I ever so re- 
garded it. I charge it to the factory system. I am opposed to that 
system, and opposed to it, among other reasons, because it subjects 
you to the prejudice of which I have spoken. 

Now, my good friends, what sin have I committed against you and 
your sisters? I have represented you as suffering from the workings 
of an iniquitous system; I have condemned that system, and asked 
that you should be better rewarded for your labors. Is this wrong? 
I have asked for you a social position equal to that of the wives and 
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daughters of factory owners; is this wrong? Is this to prove my- 
self hostile to you? I have condemned those who grow rich by 
your labors, while your wages are not enough to enrich you. And 
is this hostility to factory girls? 

No. Ihave confidence in your good sense, and your love of jus- 
tice. You have not understood my language in the sense I used it; 
but have understood it in the sense given it by those who would 
prejudice you against me, because they fear that, if I am not ren- 
dered odious to the community, I may do something to prevent them 
from fattening on your labors. My enemies are your enemies; and _ 
believe me, they laugh right merrily at your simplicity in condemn- 
ing me. They would, if they could, prejudice you against every 
man who has the good sense and the firmness to speak out for the 
laborer. You may believe them rather than me; but you should re- 
member that I have no interest in prejudicing you against them; 
while they have a strong interest in prejudicing you against me. 

I am contending for a social reform; I would put the “ plough in- 
to the hand of the owner,” and also the spindle andthe loom. Your 
employers do not wish for this change. I wish you, the operatives, 
to be not only operatives but owners. For this I am laboring. Do 
you not see then that I am laboring for you against your employers ? 
Do not then be caught in their trap. Do not war for your natural 
enemies against your friends. 

But I am wearying your patience. I have addressed you this let- 
ter, because I perceived that you felt yourselves wronged, and that I 
had wronged you. You were entitled to demand of me an explana- 
tion. I believe you wronged, deeply wronged; but not by me; for 
I have merely stated and condemned the wrong which others do you. 

I will merely add, that touching the morals of factory girls I have 
rarely spoken. I saw some publications in a Boston newspaper 
sometime since, concerning the girls employed in the mills at Lowell. ~ 
Those publications were not to your credit; and what is worse, they 
remain to this day uncontradicted. The feeble attempt of a Lowell 
paper to contradict merely tended to confirm them. For my own 
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part, I have no reason for believing the morals of factory operatives 
are materially different from those of the rest of the community 3 
and certainly because some may be bad, I am not the man to infer that 
all are. With the population of New England factory villages I 
have had some acquaintance, and I have known individuals employed 
as operatives in the Mills, to whose morals I could bear a cheerful 
and an honorable testimony. 

You, ladies, have demanded of me an answer. I have given it; 
and beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Yours very respectfully, 


Eprror or THE Boston QuaRTERLY REVIEW. 


